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attack 


Mobile British anit-aircraft gun 
caught in bomber raid. 


Field Marshal Rommel, 
the Desert Fox. 


German mechanized units such as these 
rolled over the Low Countries in 1940 
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PART 1 




■ At 0400 on Monday, June 5, 1944, 
the 53-year-old Allied Supreme Com- 
mander from Kansas stepped som- 
berly to the head of the conference 
table in the library room of Southwick 
House, somewhere in England. Only 
six hours earlier the men in this room 
had come together and June 6 had 
been designated as D-Day for Over- 
lord. Now they were here to par- 
ticipate in an up-date weather briefing 
and learn whether General Dwight 
David Eisenhower would hold to his 
earlier decision. 

Grouped around Eisenhower were 
the various leaders of his team 
— General Walter Bedell Smith, Ike’s 
hardworking chief of staff; Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Arthur William Tedder, 
Deputy Supreme Commander; Allied 
naval commander Admiral Sir Ber- 
tram Ramsay; Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Trafford Leigh-Mallory, Allied air 
commander; and General Sir Bernard 
Law Montgomery, Allied ground com- 
mander. Almost immediately after 
Eisenhower arrived, the three senior 
Overlord weathermen were led in by 
Group Captain J.N. Stagg of the 
Royal Air Force. 

Meteorologist Stagg opened the brief- 
ing by giving a detailed report on what 
the weather was likely to do in the next 
few hours, the probable conditions for 
sailors and airmen, and the general 
forecast for the next 50 hours. After a 
barrage of questions and opinions had 
been expressed by the various leaders 
as to the effect of the report on their 
phase of the operation, all eyes turned 
to the Supreme Commander to await 
his momentous final decision. 

From the beginning it had been a 
stupendous undertaking with incred- 
ibly difficult problems that still 
seemed almost insurmountable. There 
had been thousands of questions to be 
answered, and even at this late date 
some would not be answered until the 
invasion machinery was in motion. 
The build-up was unbelievable in 
equipment, supplies and men. Britain 
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had been swamped by Americans until 
the inhabitants of most of the small 
towns and villages were far out- 
numbered by Yankees, who took over 
their favorite pubs, movie houses, 
hotels and restaurants. 

To handle the massive air offensive, 
the Allies had erected airfields every- 
where. A standard gag among the 
airmen was that they could taxi the 
length and breadth of Britain without 
scratching a wing. All ports were 
jammed with everything from battle- 
ships to PT boats. To move the 
constantly incoming flow of goods and 
supplies, it had been necessary to 
build 170 miles of new railroad. 

Mountainous stacks of ammunition 
were hidden in the English forests, 
and 50,000 pieces of motorized equip- 
ment-tanks, half-tracks, armored 
cars, trucks, jeeps and ambulances 
—had stretched bumper to bumper 
across the moors. Inthe fields had been 
everything from howitzers to earth- 
moving equipment, and in valleys 
were brand-new railroad rolling stock 
— locomotives, tank cars and freight 
cars — to be used on the French 
railroad system as quickly as ground 
was taken in Normandy. 

During the last week in May the 
Allies had begun leading troops and 
supplies onto the transports and the 
landing barges. These men were 
beginning to suffer from the nerve- 
wracking waiting before the big blow. 

Conferences had been hehl twice a 
day for the preceding three days. On 
Saturday, June 3, the operation had 
been ordered for the 5th, then 
cancelled because of a worsening of 
the weather causing poor visibility, 
high winds and rough seas. At this 
particular moment, everthing looked 
favorable — the late moon rise, the low 
tide shortly after dawn — and the 
carefully calculated weather seemed to 
be on their side for 24 hours at least. 
Dropping at night, the airborne troops 
would need the moonlight to carry out 
their pre-invasion activities. 




House, situated near Portsmouth In England. 


gives his blessings to 
the 101st U.S. Airborne Division. 


Supreme Commander and deputy, 
Air Chief Marshal Tedder, putting 
a Sherman crew through maneuvers. 


Freshly painted with white 
identification stripes, these 
aircraft were to give cover 
to the invading forces. 


American Flying Fortresses were 
flown in daylight raids over 
Germany against Hitler’s war 
potential in preparation fbr D-Day. 


Further delay would probably bring 
about fatal consequences, mainly in 
security and the morale of the troops 
already aboard ships, poised and 
ready. 

Finally Eisenhower said, “In sum- 
ming up all these factors, I think we 
had better go ahead.” 

With this casual sentence, Eisen- 


hower loosed-the terrible fury of a free 
world in a fierce ground war that would 
not let up until Berlin, the capital of 
Nazidom, had been reached. This was 
it; there would be no change in plans 
now! 

Late in the day, Genera) "Ike” 
began touring the embarkation points 
and busy airdromes dotting the British 


countryside, giving his warm grin and 
a final "Good luck!” That night he 
stood on the rooftop of the Southwick 
House and silently watched the Allied 
air armada roar across the starlit skies 
toward the Channel and the coast of 
France. 

In preparation for Overlord, the 


Allied air forces had carried out an 
all-out campaign during the previous 
two months against tactical targets 
such as oil refineries, synthetic oil 
production centers, aircraft and parts 
factories, airfields, railyards, bridges, 
communications centers, and coastal 
gun installations. During this period 
the Luftwaffe found itself dying of 
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thirst, as well as short on operational 
aircraft. 

Evidently, Eisenhower had been 
briefed along this line by intelligence, 
for he informed some of the em- 
barking troops with near certainty: 
“You needn’t worry about the air. If 
you see a plane, it will be ours.” 

At precisely 2415 on June 6, the 
massive invasion began with troops of 
the American 101st and 82nd airborne 
divisions tumbling from the large 
troop transports, their multi-colored 
parachutes blossoming into the night 
skies over Normandy. This was the 
first combined Allied large-scale air- 
borne operation, with approximately 
18,000 American, British and Can- 
adian paratroopers and glider-borne 
infantry taking part. Under the code 
name Rugby, the airborne force was to 
be dropped 18 miles inland on three 
zones. 

The British 6th Airborne Division, 
commanded by Major General Rich- 
ard Gale, was to secure the beach- 
head’s left flank east of the Ome; the 
American 82nd under Major General 
Matthew B. Ridgway and 101st under 
Major General Maxwell D. Taylor, 
were to hit the right flank in the areas 
of St. Mere-Eglise and Carentan- 
Isigny. Every flak battery along the 
coast opened up on the low-flying 
troop transports, filling the sky with 
weaving arcs of glowing tracer bullets 
and deadly bursts of shrapnel. Many 
of the troop transports were forced off 
their course by the intense anti-air- 
craft fire, causing the parachutists to 
be widely dispersed. On the peninsula 
the paratroopers were outnumbered 
three to one. 

At the eastern end of Normandy, six 
gliders filled with 30 British 6th 
Airborne infantry slid down silently 
through the air toward two parallel 
waterways— the Caen Canal and Ome 
River. Two heavily guarded bridges 
crossed the twin channels, and their 
orders were to capture them and 
overwhelm the garrison before the 
Germans had an opportunity to blow 
them. If successful, a main artery to 
the sea would be severed, preventing 
east-west movement of Nazi reinforce- 
ments to the invasion area. 

Overwhelmed by the swiftness of the 
attack, the German defenders sur- 
rendered the two bridges almost 
simultaneously, and the first battle of 
the Normandy invasion was over. 
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Landing west of St. Mere-Eglise, 
paratroopers of the 82nd swept 
through the town, the first town 
captured in France by the Allies. Later 
the Germans struck back with several 
tank attacks in an attempt to re- 
capture the town. However, two 
American bazooka teams destroyed 
five tanks by themselves. Finally, the 
Germans gave up arid pulled their 
forces out of the area. 

Due to the intense flak and thick 
fog over Normandy, only 2,100 of the 
101st airborne were under unified 


control, but these units still managed 
to capture Pouppeville, tenacious 
Varrevile, then fought their way down 
Purple Heart Lane to Carentan, 
thereby connecting Omaha and Utah 
beaches. 

A tragic snafu occurred when 
pilots mistook the waters and 
swamps of the Dives Valley for the 
Ome River and dropped an entire 9th 
Battalion of 700 into the maze of 
marshes and swamps. Weighted down 
with heavy equipment and unable to 
extricate themselves from their chutes, 
many of the men died in less than 



The first liberators, these U.S. 
paratroopers would in a few hours 
jump from their craft into the night. 


Paratroopers prepare to jump. 


three feet of water. Plummeting 
through the darkness, the para- 
troopers splashed beneath the surface 
of the deeper water. Many never came 
back up to the surface, while others 
came up gasping for air and clawing 
desperately at the chutes and equip- 
ment that were pulling them under 
again . 

Numerous paratroopers were mach- 
ine-gunned as they floated down or 
dangled helplessly in trees. Many 
airborne infantry units were wiped out 
when their gliders crashed. 

While the airborne divisions fought 


in the dark hedgerows through the 
predawn hours, the greatest armada 
in the history of the world began to 
assemble off the 60-mile-long Nor- 
mandy beachhead. There were almost 

5.000 ships transporting more tjian 

200.000 fighting men. During the 
night 2,000 Allied planes struck at 
beach defenses, airfields, commun- 
ications centers, troop concentrations, 
railways and truck convoys. In the 
early dawn a tremendous naval bom- 
bardment poured shells and rockets of 
every size on the Nazi gun emplace- 
ments, bunkers and huge concrete 


blockhouses, attempting to reduce 
resistance as much as possible before 
the first waves of assault troops hit the 
beaches. 

It was still gray dawn when the 
ramps of the assault craft began to 
crash down on the five invasion 
beaches at 0630, H-hour. The three 
British and Canadian beachheads 
were code-named Gold, Juno and 
Sword, while the two American ones 
were called Utah and Omaha. Some 
landings would be relatively easy, but 
some of the beachheads would quickly 
turn into a human slaughterhouse. 



The German General Erich Marcks 
had his birthday celebration in- 
terrupted by news of the very 
well planned airborne assault. 
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PART 2-D-Day 



Rommel, fearing invasion, had 
the Normandy beaches mined. 


Air cover above landing craft on 
their way to Utah Beach invasion. 


H.M.S. Warspite sends ashore a 
salvo of some 15-in. “bricks.” 


Troops of the 8th Infantry Regi- 
ment push their way over the top. 


THE NORMANDY 
LANDINGS 


Allied intelligence had revealed that 
the majority of Nazi generals believed 
that the invasion would come in the 
Pas de Calais, and the Allies had 
fostered this belief with a campaign of 
deception. In a false staging area 
directly across from the Pas de Calais, 
troops were deliberately built up along 
with dummy supply and landing craft 
concentrations. Almost round - the - 
clock bombing was unleashed against 
the Pas de Calais. Continued beyond 
the actual D-Day landings, the decep- 
tion was successful enough to convince 
the Nazi military leaders that the 
Normandy landings were a diver- 
sionary thrust, and it wasn't until six 
weeks later that they changed their 
minds. 

In order to defend the almost 800 
miles of coast from Holland to Spain, 
Field Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt 
had 60 divisions, 10 of them Panzers. 
This force was divided into two 
groups. Army Group B was under 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, with 
headquarters in La Roche-Guyon. 
This included the 88th Corps in 
Holland, the 15th Army in the Pas de 
Calais and the 7th Army in Nor- 
mandy. Army Group G, under Gen- 
eral Jacob von Blaskewitz, was 
stationed in southern France. 

The continuing bad weather along 
the coast (the worst in 20 years) made 
the Nazi High Command discount the 
possibility of an Allied invasion in the 
near future. Evaluating the North 
African and Italian invasions, the Nazi 
leaders felt that the Allies would not 
attempt such an operation without 
the prospect of favorable weather, 
especially necessary for air cover 
action. 

To make matters worse for the 
Germans, almost all of the senior 4 
officers had left the Group B front on 
the eve of June 6 and were dispersed 
all over the European continent. Due 
to the round-the-clock bombing raids 
against Berlin and the Third Reich, 
the Nazi High Command decided at 
this crucial hour to transfer the 


remaining fighter squadrons of the 
Luftwaffe to more strategic points for 
protecting the homeland. By June 4th, 
there had been only 160 operational 
fighter planes in France. 

From the time Rommel had arrived 
on the Coastal Front in November 
1943, he had set about strengthening 
the Atlantic Wall with pillboxes, 
bunkers, mine fields, barbed wire and 
fieldsofmachne-gun, mortar and artil- 
lery fire. Offshore, Rommel had the 
waters heavily mined and sown with 
formidable obstacles almost impos- 
sible to penetrate. To insure against 
airborne landings, he flooded fields 
and set up obstacles on them behind 
the Atlantic Wall. 

Now in the gray dawn of June 6, the 
Allied landing forces were swarming 
onto the beachheads, while overhead 
roared the swift Lightnings, Spitfires 
and Mustangs as well as the heavier 
fighters — Thunderbolts and Ty- 
phoons. At a higher altitude thund- 
ered the massive formations of heavy 
and medium Allied bombers on their 
way to attack inland targets. Out at 
sea in the early morning mist came 
flashes from thousands of naval /guns. 

Along the 20 miles of beach from 
Quistreham near the mouth of the 
Orne River to the village of Le Hamel 
on the west (comprising Gold. Juno 
and Sword) the high seas and under- 
water obstacles were causing more 
trouble than the Germans. A force of 
120 frogmen, all underwater demol- 
ition experts, had moved in first with 
the task of cutting 30-yard gaps 
through the obstacles. With only 20 
minutes to work before the first waves 
of the landing forces moved in on 
them, they found their assignment 
impossible. But they continued to 
work, blasting out all they could. 

It was a maze of steel pylons, 
hedgehogs and concrete cones, some 
of them 1 4 feet in length . Although they 
were working under fire, the frogmen 
worked methodically to destroy as 
many as possible and were still at it 
when the first amphibious tanks came 
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in among them. Almost immediately 
these were followed by first-wave 
assault troops. Rushing out of the 
water and onto the beaches, the 
frogmen saw the landing crafts slam- 
med into the obstacles by the heavy 
seas. Everywhere the crafts were 
floundering; mines exploded, and 
steel spikes and hedgehogs ripped out 
the flimsy hulls. 

On and on they came, wave after 
wave. Soon the three beachheads were 
choked with landing craft disgorging 
British and Canadian troops under the 
heavy smoke drifting over the shat- 
tered German defenses. Wreckage 
and broken obstacles were scattered 
all around. Several ofthe German gun 
emplacements had survived the pre- 
liminary bombardment and machine 
gun fire began taking its toll on the 
invading troops. Shell and mortar fire 
made gaps in the masses of men 
swarming over the sand. 

By 1300 the forward German 
defenses had been taken and the 
British-Canadian forces were battling 
their way inland. 

It was much the same at the 
American Utah beachhead, where 
amphibious tanks and infantry of the 
4th division were landing together 
against widely scattered fire. The 
deadly, dual-purpose German 88mm 
guns opened up and began decimating 
the invading American forces. To this 
was added the raking fire from 
machine gunners hidden in German 
tunnels and six-foot-thick concrete 
pillboxes. 

Many of the bobbing, pitching 
assault crafts were lost and so were 
most of their men, who had been 
jam-packed together on the trip from 
the mother ships. The high waves of 
the sea continually sloshed so much 
water into the crafts that unless the 
men bailed it out quickly the boats 
would soon sink, leaving the men at 
the mercy of the wild sea. Many of the 
men were pulled under by their equip- 
ment and ammunition, while others 
were fortunate to be able to float 
around until the rescue boats moved 
in to pick them up. 

A few of the assault craft hit mines 
and were lost with their men and 
cargo. As the assault forces plowed 
through the waves, the men in the 
boats became sick and shocked at the 
sight of so many dead bodies already 
floating in the water. What bothered 


them even more were the screams of 
the live men in the water and their 
inability to pick them up. The assault 
boats could not stop for anything or 
anybody. 

Utah was a blunder. The units of the 
4th division landed 1,500 yards south- 
east of the designated beach on which 
they were supposed to land. If they 
had landed where they were intended to 
land, the, beachhead would have been 
even harder to take and hold. Thirty 
amphibious tanks were launched 
about 5,000 yards off shore in two 
waves and came in with a loss of only 
one tank. By 2400 the 4th Division had 
cleared an arc-shaped area that 
averaged from four to seven miles 
inland, and the infantry had moved up 
to relieve the waiting paratroopers. 
Joining up with the 9th and 90th 
Divisions, the 4th then struck north- 
west on the road to Cherbourg. 

In the waters off Omaha Beach, the 
Omaha beachhead assault went 
badly. Out of 29 amphibious tanks 
launched, only two made it to shore. 
Breasting the heaving swells, the tanks 
with their large balloon-like canvas 
skirts supporting them in the churning 
seas were driving toward shore when 
the canvas water wings began ripping, 
supports breaking and engines flood- 
ing. Soon 27 had floundered and 
sunk. Some of the crews escaped 
through the hatches before it was too 
late; others went down with their steel 
coffins. 

The living and the dead bodies 
bobbed up and down in the swells, 
with those still alive screaming for 
help from the assault boats. Overhead 
went thousands of flashing rockets as 
the landing ships lying about 1,000 
yards offshore joined in the shelling. 
Haze and plumes of smoke drifted 
lazily down from the bluffs and across 
the beach. The German guns re- 
mained silent as the invading forces 
moved in, drawing closer to the lethal 
jungles of steel and concrete obstacles. 

It was hard to believe that the 
German guns could have survived 
such a naval and air bombardment, 
but the big 88mms opened up when 
the first landing craft were 400 yards 
from shore. Then the machine guns 
and mortars joined the din and 
clamor, spewing death down upon the 
determined, gutty troops slogging 
through the water toward the beach. 

This was the beach recorded in 
history books as “Bloody Omaha.” 



U.S. troops caught in deadly fire 
they storm bloody Omaha Beach. 


The land assault on the Pointe- 
du-Hoc, west of Omaha Beach. 


The Pointe-du-Hoc battery under 
air attack from Douglas A20 U.S. 
Ninth Air Force bombers above. 


The landing at St. Aubin-sur-Mer. 

The 48th R.M Commandos came ashore 
to secure the right flank of the 


Canadian beachhead near Bernieres. 
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PART 3-D-Day 


WO 1ST DER 
LUFTWAFFE? 


troops hits Gold Beach, 0725, D-Day. 


Later during the assault on Gold 
Beach, the difficult sea wall had 
been climbed by tanks using 
special bridges, and these troops 
were already pressing inland. 


Two German FW 190s head for the 
beach to strafe the troops there. 


On Queen Beach, these Marines 
were sheltering from shellfire. 


Very few, if any, of that first wave 
survived that walk in three to six feet 
of water from the ramps of the landing 
boats to the sand of Omaha Beach. 
Weighed down with supplies and 
equipment, they couldn’t run, so they 
were mowed down like wheat before 
the reaper. The second wave did 
better; they reached the beach before 
most of them died in the terrible 
cross-fire of machine guns and small 
arms. 

Three hundred heavy and medium 
bombers had been sent over earlier to 
smash the defenses into rubble piles, 
but Omaha Beach had been obscured 
by thick clouds and consequently 
13,000 bombs were dropped blindly 
up to three miles inland. Even though 
the naval bombardment had rendered 
considerable damage, most of the 
German gun emplacements and 
blockhouses remained unscathed. 
Now hundreds of these guns were dis- 
charging a hail of steel upon the 
troops and landing boats as the third 
and fourth waves moved in on the 
beach, which was thickly strewn with 
the dead and wounded. Smoking, 
gutted landing craft were surrounded 
by drifting bodies. 

Many of the third and fourth waves 
made the beaches, but found them- 
selves quickly pinned down by the 
devastating machine gun artillery fire. 
Finally, after the initial shock and 
terror wore off, the men realized that 
to stay on the beach meant only 
certain death. They got to their feet 
and began moving toward the pro- 
tection of the sea wall and the bluff 
behind. 

Colonel George A. Taylor, the 
16th’s commander, began storming 
up and down the beach as though 
completely unawareof the bullets flying 
around him. He was too busy shouting 
to the men: “Two kinds of people are 
staying on this beach — the dead and 
those who are going to die. Now let’s 
get the hell out of here!” 

The fear and frustration of the 
troops turned to anger when they 
learned it was possible to move 
forward, and soon they were changing 
a defeat into victory by fighting their 
way to the heights beyond the carnage 
on Omaha Beach. They left behind 
them a total of 2,500 dead, wounded 
and missing. 

Overhead the sky trembled with the 
thunder of Allied aircraft. There were 
no German aircraft except for one gal- 
lant fighter sweep. 

On June 5, 1944, Geschwader- 
kommodore Oberst Josef Priller was 
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By the end of D-Day, the follow- 
up forces could walk ashore since 
the Germans had retreated. 


Canadian Marine tanks head for 
shore as Germans lay a heavy 
barrage in attempt to stop them. 


After American Rangers seize 
Pointe-du-Hoc, German prisoners 
are marched back to the beach. 


Among the 81,000 vehicles put ashore 
by June 16th were these American 
self-propelled guns, which 
reinforced the beachhead. 


one of the top aces of the Luftwaffe, 
with a kill of 96. Until then he had 
commanded three Gruppen of Jagdge- 
schwader 26. He watched and snorted 
as I/JG 26 squadron prepared to take 
off from his airbase at Lille for Rheims 
in northern France. Another squad- 
ron, III/JG 26, was in the air and 
headed for Metz, also in northern 
France. His third squadron, II/JG 26, 
was already well on its way to Gascony 
in southern France. 

“Pips” Priller was very hot-headed 
apd very outspoken. He promptly got 
on the phone and hotly protested the 
dispersal of his units to his immediate 
superior. 

He shouted over the phone: “This is 
crazy. We’re expecting an invasion. 
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Squadrons need to be moved up, not 
back. What if the attack comes now? 
You’re all crazy!” 

Trying to calm Priller, his com- 
mander said: “The invasion is out of 
the question . The weather is much too 
bad.” 

Slamming down the receiver, Priller 
stormed out onto the airfield where 
only two FW 190As remained — his 
own and that of his Rottenflieger 
(wingman), Feldwebel (Flight Ser- 
geant) Heinz Wodarczyk. The two 
men had remained behind to look 
after transferring the Geschwader’s 
supplies, records and ground crews. 

Priller said to Wodarczyk: “If the 
invasion comes they’ll expect the two 
of us to hold it off. So we might as 
well get drunk and forget it.” 


Just before 0800 on the 6th, Priller 
answered his phone for the third time. 
This time he was informed that the 
invasion had commenced and that an 
attempt would be made to return his 
Gruppen. Meanwhile was there 
something he could do? 

The two 190s were ready for flight, 
so Priller and Wodarczyk figured they 
could race to the invasion area and 
strafe the beaches. The invading 
forces would be sitting ducks in any 
kind of aerial attack. Sweeping swiftly 
across the skies and skillfully taking 
advantage of cloud coyer, the two 
daring German fighter pilots arrived 
over Le Havre and turned along the 
coast. There it was— the awesome 
sight of the vast invasion fleet spread 
out below them. 


Breaking radio silence, Priller or- 
dered: “Heinz, it looks as though 
we’re alone. We can't afford to break 
up. For God’s sake, do exactly as I do 
and follow every move. We’re going 
in — and I don’t think we're coming 
back.” There was silence for a few 
seconds. Then he added softly, "Good 
luck, Heinz’,’ 

At his signal the two FW 190s fell 
away toward the mass of ships and 
leveled out over the 20-mile strip of 
beach that comprised Sword, Juno 
and Gold. Hurtling along at 350 mph 
only 100 feet above the sand, the two 
fighter pilots opened up with their 
machine guns and cannon, spewing 
flame and death. Men scurried for 
cover or hurled themselves onto the 
sand, while others blazed away with 


automatic weapons. The two pilots 
became the target of countless anti- 
aircraft' guns on the ships, but they 
continued to skim over the invasion 
beaches until they ran out of am- 
munition at the eastern edge of 
Omaha Beach. By then, they had 
dropped to an altitude of less than 50 
feet over the bloody carnage. Then 
they began climbing for the clouds to 
the south and inland, away from the 
invasion beaches. 

As swiftly as they had arrived, the 
two lone German fighter planes dis- 
appeared miraculously unscathed. It 
had been an incredible display of raw 
courage and skillful flying. They were 
the only members of the Luftwaffe to 
appear on D-Day over the beaches. 
That night a handful of Ju 88s 


dropped a number of scattered 
bombs. 

Wo ist der Luftwaffe?" cried every 
German soldier as he fought to hold 
the endless legions of Allied forces 
swarming ashore at Normandy. Des- 
perately the German High Command 
tried to rush aircraft to the Western 
Front, but the Allied air superiority 
was overwhelming and most of the 
transferring Luftwaffe aircraft were 
engaged in dog-fights before they 
could even land at their destination. 

General "Hap” Arnold stated: 
“D-Day should have been a field day 
for a strong Luftwaffe. Thousands of 
ships and boats and landing craft 
crowded the channel.” 

The Germans had truly been caught 
by surprise. • 
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Before and during World War I, the 
German Army was dominated by the 
complacent Prussian aristocracy. 
Young Rommel had little prospect of 
a professional soldier’s career because 
of his provincial, middle-class back- 
ground. Both his father and grand- 
father had been schoolmasters, a far 
cry from the military. He was a 
Wuerttemberger from Swabia and 
would remain so — apart from his later 
military career — until he died, retain- 
ing the characteristic dour, self-reliant 
and unsophisticated way of life. 

Erwin Johnannes Eugen Rommel 
was born on November 15, 1891 at 
Hoidenheim near Ulm. His mother 
had been the eldest daughter of the 
president of the government of Wuert- 
temberg when his father married her 
in 1886. Rommel spent his childhood 
at Aalen, where his father was 
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appointed director of the Realgyrti- 
nasium in 1898. 

Then in 1910, Rommel, at the age 
of 19, started his military life by 
enlisting in the 124 Infantry Regiment 
as an officer cadet. During his early 
peacetime service, Rommel was in- 
distinguishable from his fellow sold- 
iers. 

But the moment Rommel entered 
the action of World War I, he made 
an abrupt transformation. After 
young Rommel came under enemy 
fire, he began to stand out as a perfect 
fighting machine — nerveless, cunning, 
decisive, untiring and incredibly cour- 
ageous. 

For example, in the early hours of 
August 22, 1914, during the German 
thrust into France, Rommel was 
ordered forward through the heavy fog 
to reconnoiter a French position at 


Bleid, a village near Longwy. He had 
been suffering a gastric disorder and 
was almost exhausted from being 
continually on the move. Nevertheless, 
he moved out as commanded. Taking 
three men, Rommel made his way into 
the village, where they turned a corner 
and found themselves confronting a 
large group of French. Without 
hesitation Rommel led his men into an 
attack, routed the enemy and then 
proceeded to set fire to the houses, one 
by one. 

In late September, Rommel was 
wounded and put out of action for 
three months, but in January 1915 he 
was back in the middle of the conflict. 
Almost his first action after his return 
was penetrating a French stronghold 
with his platoon by crawling through a 
maze of barbed wire, overpowering 
several blockhouses, repulsing a coun- 


Infantry artillery moving forward. 

ter- attack and then withdrawing with 
only a few casualties. He repeated this 
type of action time and again. 
Eventually he was selected to join an 
elite battalion, the Wuerttembergische 
Gebirg sbataillon. This was a mount- 
ain unit formed in 1915 for extremely 
hazardous missions, similar to mo- 
dern commando brigades. 

According to his service records, 
Rommel was an officer in the special 
battalion from October 4, 1915 to 
January 10,1918. The battalion was a 
rather unique concept for World War 
I and gave Obersleutnant Rommel an 
opportunity to exercise and develop 
his potential for independent com- 
mand. It was not intended to be 
utilized as a whole, but rather in 
subdivisions performing special tasks, 
each group operating with consider- 
able freedom of action. These groups 


A favorite weapon of Rommels was 
the Panzerjager or Tank Hunter. 


Heavily armed and armored tanks 
were ideal for defensive warfare, 
until a true anti-tank weapon 
became available at a later date. 


General von Seeckt chose men 
such as Rommel for Germany’s 
minimal army after World War I. 


PART 1-THE DESERT FOX 

ROMMEL 






varied in strength from a company to 
an entire battalion, depending on the 
mission assigned by the German High 
Command. 

In 1917 the battalion was sent to the 
Alpenkorps on the Rumanian front, 
and immediately young Rommel be- 
gan to truly make his mark in German 
military history. The engagements in 
the Carpathian Mountains honed his 
infantry techniques to near perfection, 
and he would later develop them even 
further in the Italian campaign. In 
fact, many of these fundamental 
methods were adapted by him to the 
management of his panzer units in 
1940. He insisted' on leading an attack 
personally and sharing the hardships 
of his troops, traits characteristic of 
Rommel in World War II also. 

During January in 1917, Rommel 
and his forces captured the village of 
Gagesti by camping through the night 
in far-below-freezingtemperatures and 
attacking when the Rumanians were 
asleep, taking approximately 400 
prisoners. 

Rommel also persistently employed 
flanking movements. Outmaneuver- 
ing the enemy, he was often able to 
penetrate to the rear and then surprise 
his adversary. All of this— control 
from the front, keeping the battle 
fluid, the indirect approach around a 
flank, the decisive, unexpected thrust 
— would provide Rommel’s battle 
tactics in the Second World War. 

After suffering heavy losses in the 
Carpathian campaign, Rommel’s 
mountain battalion was sent to the 
Italian front, along with the German 
14th Army, on October 18, 1917. The 
series of forced marches had to be 
carried out at night because of intense 
activity by the Italian air force, made 
futher arduous by poor food and 
constant rain. 

Thr Caporetto battle began on 
October 24’ The objective of the 
Wuettemberg battalion was a long 
and formidable ridge which rose to 
three peaks— Matajur, Kuk and Hum 
—where the Italians had established 
their third line of defense. The 
mountain battalion was to secure the 
right flank of the Bavarian Life 
Guards and to capture artillery pos- 
itions. 

In the early stages of the conflict the 
advance was rapid and Rommel had 
even obtained a foothold (50 yards of 
trench) in the Italians’ second defense 
line. By dawn of the 25th, Rommel’s 
forces were advancing again, slipping 
from cover to cover. That evening 


Rommel captured 12 Italian officers 
and 200 men. Forcing his men onward 
the following day, Rommel pressed 
toward the peak of Matajur. Through 
a high degree of skill and daring, 
Rommel and his men took over the 
entire Italian position. In all they 
captured 150 officers, 9,000 men and 
81 artillery pieces. 

In the days that followed, Rommel 
continued to have outstanding suc- 
cess. At Longarone on the Piave front, 
he caught an Italian column passing 
through the town and took numerous 
prisoners. Since his battalion was the 
first into the town,, the booty was 
tremendous. Some 10,000 Italians 


Thousands of Italian prisoners 
were captured at Piave by Rommel. 


Rommel contributed 
heavily in the Austro- 
German armies’ 
offensive in which many 
Italian prisoners, here 
seen, were taken. 


with 20 artillery guns and a transport 
column were taken over. 

Shortly thereafter, Rommel was 
appointed to a staff position , which he 
held until the end of the war — much to 
his dismay. But he was already a 
German hero. Only in his early 
twenties, Rommel had been recom- 
mended for the Iron Cross Class I 
before the end of 1914; awarded the 
Iron Cross Class I early in 1915; and 
by 1918 had been decorated with the 
Pour le Merite (comparable to the 
Victoria Cross when granted to a 
junior officer in the German army). 

Most of all, Rommel had learned to 
be a general. 
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PART 2-THE DESERT FOX 


HITLER AND 
ROMMEL 


On November 27, 1916, Erwin 
Rommel married Lucie Maria Mollins 
and thus had to think about keeping 
himself employed when Germany was 
defeated in November 1918. Since his 
talents and skills were military, he 
chose to remain in the army. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles, Germany was allowed only 
a minimal army. Fortunately, Rom- 
mel was selected by General von 
Seeckt (in charge of the military after 
Versailles) as one of the 4,000 officers 
whom the Germans were allowed to 
retain. These men were hand-picked 
for their moderate and responsible 
lives, and could adapt themselves to 







The success of German 
panzer divisions in the 
1939-40 campaigns was 
due more to superior 
tactics and handling 
than superior 
equipment. As Comman- 
dant of Hitler's head- 
quarters, Rommel was 
in a position to ob- 
serve methods of the 
new mechanized war, 
and he felt he him- 
self was capable of 
commanding a division. 


German soldier with bayoneted 
rifle advances in burning town. 


Hitler and staff observe their 
I troops’ progress in Poland, '39. 
E Rommel is on Hitler’s left side. 


the society in which they would have to 
live. 

Rommel remained a captain in the 
13th Regiment at Stuttgart for nine 
years, then became a teacher in the 
Infantry School at Dresden in October 
1929. On Christmas Day of the 
previous year, his only child— a son, 
Manfred — was bom. 

In 1933 Rommel obtained his first 
command, a mountain battalion. He 
first met Hitler in 1935, when der 
Fuehrer inspected his troops. On this 
occasion there was a confrontation 
between Rommel and the Nazi Party, 
of which Rommel was never a 
member. He was strictly a professional 
military man and at no time did he 
indulge in politics, although he fought 
to establish and defend Nazism. On 
this particular occasion the S.S. 
commanders tried to place a row of 
their own men in front of Rommel’s 
troops as a protection for Hitler. 
Infuriated, Rommel refused to allow 
his battalion to march on the ground 
on which they were being insulted. In 
the 1930’s, this took a great deal of 
courage. However, Himmler and Goe- 
bbels were on hand, and in the face of 
Rommel's reputation and bold stand 
they rescinded the S.S. order. 


About this time, Rommel produced 
Infanteria Greift An, a training 
manual, wherein he described some of 
his strategies during World War I and 
annotated them as "lessons to be 
learned.” 

Later in 1935 Rommel was ap- 
pointed an Instructor, in the rank of 
Oberst (colonel), to the War Academy 
in Potsdam. He was to supervise the 
military training of the Hitler Jugend 
(Hitler Youth). Not being a Nazi and 
actually disagreeing with most of their 
radical teachings, Rommel was not 
long in falling out with Baldur von 
Schirach, the fiery leader of the Hitler 
Jugend. He was returned to duty as a 
member of the Fuehrer’s Headquarter 
Staff. Here, Obersleutnant Rommel 
was in charge of transport, security 
measures and other dull organizing 
tasks. 

Previous to a Party Day, Rommel 
received an order from Hitler that he 
wanted to leave headquarters the next 
day accompanied by no more than six 
vehicles. Rommel was on no account 
to permit any vehicles in excess of that 
number to accompany Hitler. When 
Hitler was ready to leave the following 
morning, Rommel saw that the square 


in front of the Nazi headquarters was 
full of cars carrying all sorts of dig- 
nitaries, such as ministers, generals 
and gauleiters (district leaders of the 
Nazi party). However, Rommel had 
expected it and was prepared. 

When the five lead vehicles follow- 
ing Hitler had pulled out, Rommel 
stepped in front of the next one and 
repeated Hitler's orders. The pom- 
pous minister inside the large black 
limousine bellowed about the "pre- 
sumption” of a mere lieutenant- 
colonel attempting to hamper an 
important executive in his duties. 
Before letting him move on, Rommel 
informed him: “I can’t stop you from 
going on, but at each of the next three 
cross-streets you will be held up by two 
panzers.” 

Sputtering with anger, the self- 
important minister screamed: “.I shall 
report you direct to the Fuehrer, Herr 
Obers leutnant!” 

Rommel had positioned two pan- 
zers, one right and one left, in each of 
the three narrow intersecting streets 
ahead. He had ordered them to allow 
the six leading, vehicles of Hitler’s 
motorcade to pass, then to drive up 
face to face across the street, thereby 
blocking it to any other cars. Time 


and time again, the excess dignitaries 
found themselves blocked by the 
Panzers until they finally gave up. 
When Hitler heard about it, he called 
Rommel personally to express his 
appreciation. From that time forth, 
Rommel was frequently invited to join 
Hitler’s inner circle at parties and 
Hitler often spoke to Rommel about 
the latter’s book, “ Infantry in 
Attack . " which he had read very 
closely. He approved of the work very 
much. 

More and more, Hitler appreciated 
the military style of the stocky, alert 
Colonel Erwin Rommel, who seemed 
to be overflowing with health and 
energy. The Feuhrer personally selec- 
ted him to command the Fuehrer- 
gleitbataillon, Hitler’s bodyguard, 
when the Sudetenland was entered in 
October 1938. A similar appointment 
came’ when -the Nazis marched into 
Prague in March 1939. Then in 
August he was promoted to Major- 
General and Commandant of Hitler’s 
headquarters— the officer responsible 
for the Fuehrer’s safety during the 
invasion of Poland. 

He was in a position to observe the 
course and methods of the new 


mechanized war, and he felt that he 
had the capabilities to command a 
panzer division. Rommel, having 
worked into a favorable position with 
the Fuehrer, took advantage of it and 
requested a panzer command from 
Hitler. It was an immoderate request, 
for Rommel did not belong to the 
armored branch of the service and 
there were many other generals who 
had a stronger claim to such a 
command. Yet, Hitler offered hirn the 
7th Panzer Division, which 47-year- 
old Rommel took over from General 
Stumme on February 15, 1940 at 
Godesberg. 

The 7th Panzer Division was a 
balanced all-arms group, comprised 
of Armour (25th Panzer Regiment 
and 37th Panzer Reconnaissance Bat- 
talion), Motorized Infantry (6th and 
7th Rifle Regiments and 7th Motor 
Cycle Battalion), Engineers (58th 
Pioneer Battalion) and Artillery (78th 
Field Artillery Regiment and 42nd 
Anti-tank Battalion). It quickly be- 
came known as the Ghost Division 
because of its apparent ability to 
suddenly materialize and just as 
swiftly vanish. In almost continuous 
combat from May 10, 1940 to June 19, 


the Ghost Division had 2,624 men 
killed, wounded or missing and 42 of 
its tanks destroyed. But these casual- 
ties were small compared to the Allied 
losses they had created in their drive 
across Europe. 

Taking nearly 100,000 Allied pris- 
oners, the Ghost Division had also 
captured more than 300 artillery guns, 
450 tanks and armored cars, and 
7,000 other forms of transport- 
trucks and cars. In a mad dash to take 
Cherbourg, the 7th had traveled over 
150 miles in a single day, which far 
exceeded any day's advance in history. 
This achievement alone would have 
insured Rommel a niche in military 
history. 

Rommel was rewarded with the 
Knight’s Cross to the Iron Cross and a 
personal visit to the Ghost Division by 
the Fuehrer himself. The bond be- 
tween the two men grew stronger. 

In February 1941 Rommel was 
ordered to Berlin to receive orders and 
instructions for a special assignment. 
He had already been promoted to Lt. 
General in January, and now he was 
appointed to head the Afrika Korps, 
taking over the command of all 
German forces in Libya, North Africa. 
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PART 3-THE DESERT FOX 

THE AFRIKA 
KORPS 


General Erwin Rommel, now the 
most outstanding tank tactician of the 
Wehrmacht, was made commander of 
the Afrika Korps and sent to Libya 
with the specially trained units on 
February 12, 1941. Contrary to pop- 
ular belief, the Afrika Korps was not 
hastily organized and trained to 
counteract Mussolini’s losses in North 
Africa, but had been planned as far 
back as 1938. In the Fuehrer’s master 
plan, the Korps’ role was to gain 
control of the most important regions 
of Africa. Candidates were selected for 


future German colonial administra- 
tion and were taught the most unusual 
African languages and dialects in 
special schools. 

Slightly over a month after his 
arrival. Rommel initiated a surprise 
offensive against the British strong- 
holds at Mersa el Brega and El 
Agheila. Since the British were al- 
ready weakened by the transfer of 
many of their forces to. Greece, they 
quickly began to lose ground. 

Harassed by the strafing German 
27th Desert Fighter Wing and the 


Afrika Korps roaring at their heels, 
the British forces continued their 
rapid retreat. The two generals in 
charge of the retreat— Richard O’ 
Connor and Phillip Neame — were 
captured when their staff cars were 
overtaken by Nazi motorcyle troops. 
The Italian infantry, under the com- 
mand of General Italo Gariboldi, 
moved along behind Rommel's pan- 
zers in the eastern drive. In succes- 
sion, Rommel took Cyrenaica, Bardia, 
bypassed and besieged Tobruk with its 
strong defense perimeter, and finally 



The PzKpfw IV was the only tank 
In production through entire war. 


Following the capture of Tobruk, 
Rommel and his driver eat fruit, 
booty from the fallen 8th Army. 


A Stuka dive bomber pulls away 
after blasting defenders of Tobruk. 
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pressed the British armies to the 
Egyptian border. 

At Tobruk, the dive-bombing Stu- 
kas constantly bombarded the 23,000- 
man garrison, making 437 raids on 
the fortress from their bases in Tripoli 
between May 1 and June 30. Rommel 
also continually shelled Tobruk with 
his artillery, while his tanks made 
assault after assault without success. 
The British and Aussie troops held 
their defense for a harrowing nine- 
month siege. 

On May 15, General Sir Archibald 
Wavell launched a counter-offensive, 
trying to rout Rommel's forces. How- 
ever, he quickly learned that his armor 
and tank strength were inferior in 
both quality and quantity. After 
relatively few gains, his forces were 
thrown back to Egypt. During the first 
of July, General Sir Claude Auchin- 
leck was sent by Prime Minister 
Churchill to replace Wavell, and the 
Army of the Nile became the re- 
nowned Eighth Army. 

Striking first, Auchinleck started 
his offensive before Rommel by 
thrusting forward all the way to El 
Agheila in western Cyrenaica and 
bringing relief to the besieged men at 
Tobruk. He could push Rommel 
back, but was unable to outflank him 
and destroy his striking power. 

During the night of May 26, 1942, 
Rommel resumed his offensive by out- 
flanking Bir Hacheim, the southern 
anchor of Auchinleck’s Gazala de- 
fense line, and sent his armor plung- 
ing north at Tobruk. He was attempt- 
ing to cut off a large segment of the 
Eighth. Simultaneously, his panzers 
and the Luftwaffe pounded the Free 
French and the Jewish Battalion at Bir 
Hacheim. After two weeks of furious 
resistance, General Pierre Koenig was 
forced to evacuate from Bir Hacheim. 

Several days later, Rommel, now 
respectfully referred to by his oppon- 
ents as “The Desert Fox,” trapped 
and wiped out 230 of 300 British tanks 
counterattacking his flank. 

Desperately avoiding encirclement, 
the British rushed back to Mersa 
Matruh, and once again a garrison 
was left at Tobruk to harass Rommel’s 
communications. But this time Rom- 
mel combined tanks, artillery and 
Stukas in a lightning two-day assault 
on Tobruk and smashed its defenses 
on June 21 , capturing 33,000 men and 
tremendous stores of supplies. 

The Desert Fox raced across the 
Egyptian border, took Matruh and 
shoved Auchinleck back another 120 
miles, where he set up defenses at El 
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Mobile German anti-aircraft 
weapons cut loose on attacking 
RAF planes as battle rages on. 


On December 16, 1940 the British 
entered Libya after taking over 
30,000 prisoners while in Egypt. 


Two Afrika Korps tanks and a 
supply truck burn on the battle- 
field after Operation Crusader. 


The El Aiamein victors inspect 
a German 88-mm. gun, one of 
fifty Rommel lost in the battle. 


Aiamein, only two days by car from 
Alexandria. There, at Aiamein, the 
exhausted Eighth Army stood fast. 
The wild retreat from Gazala had cost 
them half of their manpower and 
much of their heavy equipment. 
Making sure he would not be out- 
flanked, Auchinleck had set up a 
40-mile defense from the sea to the 
impassable sands of the Quattara 
Depression and was soon reinforced 
with fresh troops, tanks and planes. 

However, Rommel and his forces 
were also exhausted and his supply 
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lines were over-extended, so the Axis 
remained inactive throughout July. 

In the meantime, Allied airforces in 
Africa had been greatly strengthened, 
and in their savage air attacks upon 
Rommel’s ground forces they forced 
the Axis forces to retreat after 
attempting to breach the Aiamein 
defenses. Another shake-up in the 
Middle East leadership replaced Au- 
chinleck with General Sir Harold 
Alexander as supreme commander 
and Lt. General Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery was given tactical control of 


the Eighth Army. Stepped-up flow of 
British and American supplies soon 
gave Montgomery a fine edge over 
Rommel in tanks, guns, planes, 
transports and men. The Eighth soon 
had 1,000 tanks to Rommel’s 600, a 
2-1 advantage in aircraft and a 
definite superiority in artillery. For 
the first time the equipment was on a 
par with or better than that of the. 
Afrika Korps. 

Finally, on October 23, after a 
tremendous 800-gun artillery barrage, 
Montgomery’s tanks thundered for- 


ward against the German-Italian pos- 
itions and the British counter-offen- 
sive opened. Desperately, the forces of 
the Desert Fox resisted. For days the 
artillery pounded, fighter - bombers 
dropped their loads and motorized 
units attacked — but the hard, deter- 
mined Rommel held his lines. There 
was no room for flanking actions; the 
defense lines had to be breached. 

After 12 long days of bitter strug- 
gling, Montgomery pierced the ten- 
acious defense and sent his tanks 
rolling through the gaps. At the cost of 


almost 13,000 casualties, the heroic 
German-Italian troops crumpled be- 
fore the terrible onslaught. From then 
on, Rommel was in constant retreat to 
prevent the British troops from cap- 
turing or annihilating the Afrika 
Korps. 

On November 8, 1942, Anglo- 
American forces landed on the other 
side of Africa and Rommel was caught 
between the crusher and the rock. In 
the next three months, Montgomery 
drove Rommel 1 ,500 miles across the 
North African coast to Tunisia. Suf- 


fering losses of almost 75,000 men, 
1,000 guns and 500 tanks, Rommel 
took no stand along the way for any 
length of time. 

As a fine, slanting rain fell on the 
early morning of March 6, 1943, 
Rommel sent his panzers charging 
south toward the little town of 
Medinine, Tunisia, which the Eighth 
Army occupied. From the foothills, 
Rommel’s artillery laid down a bar- 
rage to cover the advance. It was a 
dying, last-ditch attempt of the dis- 
tressed Desert Fox to strike back at 
the Allied forces. When it was over, 52 
German tanks were left on the arid, 
rock-strewn plain. 

Although the Allied forces were not 
aware of it for some time, General 
Erwin Rommel was recalled home and 
left North Africa from Tunisia on the 
9th of March, never to return again. 
His command was taken over by 
General von Arnim. 

Rommel held a defense post in Italy 
and the Balkans for a time, then was 
given command of two armies holding 
the most important section of the 
invasion coast in the west. After a 
thorough reorganization in February 
1944, Rommel was given the primary 
responsibility for destroying the in- 
vading forces, and his proposals were 
bold and unorthodox. Fully alert to 
immense and growing Allied air 
power, Rommel realized that the 
invasion had to be stopped at the 
Atlantic Wall. He devised a radical 
and complicated strategy for pro- 
tecting the coastline with every sort of 
under-water obstacle, and also made 
plans to have all available men and air 
power at the Atlantic Wall. But time 
and many other factors were working 
against him. 

After the invasion, his staff car was 
machine-gunned by a strafing Allied 
fighter plane and, severely wounded, 
Rommel was forced to return home to 
recover. Disillusioned with Hitler and 
the Nazi regime, Rommel took part in 
the plot to assassinate Hitler in 1944. 
When the plot failed and the conspir- 
ators were exposed, Rommel was paid 
a visit by two generals of the Army 
Personnel Branch, who gave him a 
choice— return to Berlin, stand trial 
and be executed or swallow a pill with 
the assurance the Third Reich would 
take care of his family and he would 
be honored by a state funeral. 
Naturally, Rommel accepted the 
“three-second” pill. 

The German masses were informed 
that their great panzer hero had died 
from his Normandy wounds. 0 
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Note lower-profile cockpit canopy 
in flying Brewster XF2A-1. 


THE SUICIDE 
BARRELS 


Aboard the U.S.S. Lexington Is 
a squadron of Buffalo Fighters. 


Brewster Buffalo being tested in the 
U.S. before it was then shipped 
to the Netherlands East Indies 
Air Force for war service. 


Eleven Brewster Buffaloes were 
delivered to the U.S. Navy and 
served with the VF-3 on board the 
battleship U.S.S. Saratoga. 


■ Strongly biased against the mono- 
plane because they believed its landing 
speed would be too great for carrier 
operation, the U.S. Navy was still 
aware that the new monoplane 
designs appearing in increased 
numbers would soon outstrip the 
biplane in performance. Finally, the 
Navy top brass decided it was time to 
give the monoplane a chance. 

Before placing any orders for a 
monoplane fighter, the Navy tested 
prototypes of the Curtiss Hawk 75 and 
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a variant of the Seversky P-35. The 
trials brought out the fact that they 
would need a specially developed 
fighter for carrier-based operational 
service. This specific Navy require- 
ment resulted in the Brewster Model 

139. 

The XF2A-1 prototype was first 
flown in January 1938. With a Wright 
XR- 1820-22 radial engine, this all- 
metal mid-wing monoplane had split- 
flaps to decrease the landing speed 
and characteristic Brewster landing 


gear. Armament was comprised of 
one .30- in. and one .50-in. Browning 
machine gun in the top cowling over 
the engine, both synchronized to fire 
through the airscrew arc. However, 
provision was also made for the fitting 
of another .50-in. gun in each wing 
just outboard of the main under- 
carriage members. 

Falling considerably short of the 
desired top speed, the stubby little 
prototype was sent to the Langley 
Memorial Aeronautical Laboratory 


for wind tunnel testing, the first such 
tests carried out on a . full-sized 
aircraft. After acquiring the improve- 
ments suggested by these tests, maxi- 
mum speed was raised from 277.5 
mph to 304 mph at 17,000 feet. This 
revised aircraft was accepted by the 
Navy and on June 11, 1938 an order 
was placed with Brewster for 54 
F2A-ls, fitted with R-1820-34 engines. 
Only the first issue of 1 1 aircraft was 
delivered to the U.S. Navy; they served 
with the VF-3 on board the U.S.S. 


Saratoga. This was the only unit to fly 
this model. 

Meantime, while the VF-3 was 
being re-equipped, war had broken 
out in Europe, and Finland was 
engaged in a courageous struggle 
against the Soviet Union.. It was 
decided to release the remainder of the 
F2A-1 order to Finland, and all 43 
were shipped to Trollhattan in Sweden 
early in 1940. Here they were assem- 
bled by Norwegian Air Force volun- 
teers and collected by Finnish pilots. 


These aircraft had been re-engined 
with an export Cyclone R-1820-G5, 
which produced 950 hp for take-off 
and 850 hp at 6,000 feet. They were 
fitted with a full armament of .50-in. 
Colt Brownings — two in the wings and 
two in the top cowling. 

A production batch of 43 F2A-2s 
was ordered in July 1939 to replace 
those exported to Finland. These were 
powered by an R- 1820-40 engine that 
produced 1,200 hp. The plane reached 
325 mph at 16,000 feet. Armament 
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was the full complement of four 
.50-in. machine guns, and fittings 
were mounted to accommodate two 
100-pound bombs under each wing. 

Due to the invading armies of the 
Third Reich, orders were pouring in 
from overseas for fighter aircraft. 
Belgium was first with 40 B-339s, the 
export variant of the F2A-2. By July 


1940, the order had been completed. 
Another 170, referred to as the 
B-339-E, were ordered by the British 
and their delivery began in December 
1940. In March 1941, 72 planes 
designated B-339-Ds were rolling .off 
the lines for the Netherlands East 
Indies government. 

The Belgian aircraft never reached 


their destination, with 38 of the 
original order being transferred to 
Britain. These arrived before Britain’s 
own order of B-339-Es. 

Although considerably faster than 
the F2A-1, the F2A-2 was not as good. 
The A-l had been easy to control, 
maneuverable, and had a decent 
climb rate. But even with the larger 


Brewster Buffaloes on base in the 
Dutch East Indies in 1941. 



These Buffalo Brewsters 
did not survive the war. 
Issued during fierce fighting 
lacked complete painting. 


Brewster of U S. Navy Sqd. VF-2. 


After other Brewster fighters 
left the front line units of 
Allied countries, they continued 
to fight on in Finland. 
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powerplant, the A-2's 900-pound in- 
crease in gross weight without an 
increase in wing area reduced its climb 
rate by over 500 feet per minute, and it 
lost much of its maneuverability and 
general handling. The later variant 
A-3’s had the same powerplant as the 
A-2s, but had even more weight 
added, causing a noticeable drop in 
all-around performance. Armor pro- 
tection was increased for the pilot, and 
fuel tank. 

Early in October 1940, a second 
U.S. Navy Squadron, VF-2, serving 
aboard the U.S.S. Lexington received 
the first of the F2A -2s. At this time, 
VF-3 had operated the original vari- 
ants for less than a year, but they still 
exchanged them for the later versions. 
Less than a year later, both squadrons 
began exchanging for the F2A-3s. In 
1941 two more American squadrons — 
VMf-221 and VS-201 — were equipped 
with variants of the F2As. 

By this time it was realized that the 
F2As were far from a howling success! 
They had a very poor climb rate, a 
weak undercarriage, and a tendency 
to stall at high speeds and to snap-roll 
violently when pulling out of a dive. 

After * putting three Buffaloes 
through a series of test trials at 
Boscombe Down, the British decided 
their shipments were totally unsuit- 
able for combat service over Western 
Europe. The vast majority were 
delivered directly to British military 
bases in the Far East, where it was 
strongly believed that even the Buffalo 
could compete with anything the 
Japanese might put in the air. Men 
who were in the know about the 
Japanese contended that the best of 
the Japanese fighters were old fabric- 
covered biplanes, built of rice paper 
and bamboo shoots. 

Although everyone else was down on 
the short, barrel -shaped Buffalo 
fighter aircraft, in Finland they had 
already seen combat action, and had 
given a good account of themselves. 
The Finns were enthusiastic about their 
Taivaan Helmi (Sky Pearl), their 
sobriquet for the Buffaloes. When the 
first batch had arrived in February 
1940, the fighting had only lasted into 
the next month. So after all the 
Buffaloes had been picked up in 
Sweden, the most successful fighter 
squadron — Hie LV 24 — was re-equip- 
ped with the American fighters. 

A year of heavy training in the new 
fighters went by before the Finns 
became embroiled in the “Continu- 
ation War” late in June 1941. Due to 




This Brewster 239 at Pori carried 
the new Finnish national markings 
issued after armistice with Russia 
in September ’44. Pic taken in '46. 


Lt. Hans Wind, commander of 3rd 
Fliqht/HLeLv 24. Wind claimed 
38 1/2 of his total of 78 victories 
while he was flying Brewsters. 


the pilots' high level of experience and 
training and the fact that the earlier 
model of the Buffalo was more 
efficient than the later models, the 
Buffalo was quite successful in Fin- 
land. It formed the backbone of the 
Finnish fighter defense until the Bf 
109Gs arrived in 1943; in fact, most of 
the great Finnish aces flew the 
Buffaloes during most of the war. 

On June 30, 1941, the 1st Flight of 
HleLV 24s, commanded by Eino 


Luukkanen, shot down three Tupolev 
SB-2s over Lahti. Then on July 8 
Luukkanen led four Buffaloes in 
destroying five Polikarpow I- 153s with 
no loss. By November 1942, Luuk- 
kanen himself had posted 16 kills 
flying the Buffalo, including such 
advanced types as a MiG-3, a LaGG-3 
and a Spitfire V. He ended the war as 
Finland’s third ranking ace with 33 
kills. Hans Wind claimed 38Vi vic- 
tories while flying the Buffalo. 
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PART 2-THE SUICIDE BARRELS 


IN DEFENSE 
OF MALAYA 



During March 1941, the 67th and 
243rd squadrons were formed on 
Singapore Island and became the first 
RAF squadrons to be equipped with 
the Buffaloes in the Far East. In 
August an Australian formed squad- 
ron, No. 453, arrived at Sembawang, 
and after chaffing for weeks because 
of a lack of fighter aircraft, finally 
received a shipment of still-crated 
Buffaloes. Following the instructions 
of the manual that accompanied each 
crate, the mechanics slowly assembled 
18 Buffaloes and the unit became 
operational in November. 

Meanwhile, a general - purpose 
squadron, No. 21, was reorganized as 
a fighter unit and re-equipped with 
Buffaloes in October. During this 
same month, newly formed 488 Squa- 
dron from New Zealand arrived on 
Singapore Island and took over the 
Buffalo fighters from the 67th, which 
was transferred to Mingaladon airfield 
in Burma. There the 67th received 16 
new Buffaloes. Apart from the 488th 
Squadron, there were many New 
Zealand personnel in the other fighter 
squadrons. 

The British RAF had 100 opera- 
tional fighters in the Malayan area to 
meet the forthcoming Japanese offen- 
sive. Later, when the actual fighting 
broke out over the Malayan Penin- 
sula, the AVG (American Volunteer 
Group) would supplement this num- 
ber with a squadron of fighters and 
the Dutch would send 10 of their 
Buffalo fighters and 22 Martin B-10 
bombers. In late November the 21st 
Squadron was transferred to Sungei 
Patani in northwest Malaya, close to 
the Thailand border, and was having 
distressing problems with its Buffaloes. 
The gun-firing mechanism was af- 
fected by corrosion and rusting within 
the electrical systems, resulting from 
the high humidity of the country. 
Also, the undercarriages tended to 
stay locked in the down position. 

Aside from equipment problems, 
the 453rd commander was dissatisfied 
with several of his pilots, judging them 
unsuitable to be fighter pilots. Most of 
them came straight from training 
schools and had never flown anything 
more modern than a Hart. 

As Japanese reconnaissance flights 
became more frequent over Malaya, 
the RA,F dispatched two fighters of the 
243rd to Kota Bharu to attempt to 
stop the practice. 

Even at this stage of the game, 
British intelligence had failed to 
penetrate the bamboo curtain enough 
to realize the potency of the Japanese 



air power. In fact, Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Robert Brooke Popham,the C-in-C 
of the Far East, informed the Aus- 
tralian Advisory War Council that 
despite the Japanese having superior 
numbers in the air, they lacked the 
quality to compete against Allied 
aircraft. During a pompous speech in 
Singapore, he stated: “We can get on 
all right with Buffaloes out here, but 
they haven’t got the speed for Eng- 
land. Let England have the Super- 
Spitfires and Hyper-Hurricanes. Buf- 
faloes are quite good enough for 
Malaya.” Famous last words! 

In May 1941, a Japanese Zero 
fighter was brought down in China. 
Data on the Zero’s performance and 
armaments came to the Combined 
Intelligence^ Bureau in Singapore. In 
turn, this was passed on to Air 
Command where, due to faulty organ- 
ization, the highly strategic informa- 
tion remained unsifted from the 
general mass of intelligence reports, 
and evidently no one read this vital 
data. 

Instead, the air crews were lulled 
into the belief that any air attack by 
the backward Japanese would turn 
into a mass slaughter of the attackers. 
The fighter pilots concentrated on 
simply learning to fly their “doggy” 
Buffaloes and ’’different methods of 
drinking gin and tonic.” 

Finally the big Japanese push 
commenced with landings on the 
northeast coast of Malaya about 15 
minutes before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. The two Buffaloes stationed 
at Kota Bharu were the first to see 
action, carrying out strafing attacks 
on the invading forces hitting the 
beaches. One was damaged by ground 
fire. 

From air bases in Thailand, five 
Sally bombers appeared over the 
Sungei Patani airfield at 0700 and 
poured sticks of bombs earthward. 
The earth heaved wildly from the 
exploding bombs and the airfield 
became a burning, smoking shambles. 
Two Buffaloes were destroyed com- 
pletely and five more were smoking 
piles of junk. Only two of the 21st’s 
fighters got off the ground, and failed 
to intercept when they did. 

All through the day the aerial 
attacks continued, carried out by up 
to 27 dive-bombers and 27 fighters. By 
the end of the second day the 21st 
Squadron was completely wiped out at 
Sungei Patani, except for one lone 
survivor. He and the squadron person- 
nel withdrew to Ipoh. Northern Mal- 
aya was without air defense at the end 




Destruction of a part of Singapore 
as the result of incendiary bombs 
dropped by Japanese in ’42. 


ical facilities in Singapore. 


Japanese aircraft continued the 
heavy bombardment and strafing 
over devastated Singapore. 
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By December '41 the Commonwealth (orces in Malaya had 114 Buffaloes to fight the Japanese. 




of the second day. 

In the days that followed, the 
Japanese came over again and again in 
their massed waves of bombers and 
Fighters from the J. A.A.F.’s Third Air 
Division and the Imperial Navy’s 22nd 
Air Flotilla. The dauntless RAF 
fighters tryed to stem the aerial tide. 
However, they quickly learned that 
they had been horribly misinformed 
about Japanese aircraft. The enemy 
fighters could outclimb, outfly, out- 
maneuver and outgun the Buffalo so 
badly that there was no way possible 
for the RAF to push the Japanese from 
the skies. Still, they continued to take 
off and engage the superior aircraft 
with unbelievable courage. 

It was frustrating to be so willing 
and have your aircraft fail so misera- 
bly. For instance, two brave Buffalo 
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pilots attempted to intercept a Japan- 
ese bomber formation striking at 
'Singapore, but were never able to 
close in on them because their fighters 
heated up dangerously in the climb for 
the operational altitude of the 
bombers. To further add to their 
disgust, they learned that the guns in 
both aircraft wouldn’t fire even if they 
had managed to attack the bombers. 

Not only was the aircraft superior, 
the Japanese pilots were highly trained 
and most of them had had a great deal 
of combat experience in both China 
and Mongolia. 

Within the first three days the 
Japanese airforces had rendered every 
airfield in northeast and northwest 
Malaya thoroughly unuseable. The 
surviving personnel and aircraft 
moved to other airfields on the west 


coast or to the south, closer to 
Singapore. 

On the 10th, 13 Buffaloes of the 
453rd Squadron took off to intercept a 
formation of Japanese bombers. In the 
wild aerial melee that followed, the 
darting, zooming Zeros flew rings 
around the RAF interceptors, shoot- 
ing 11 out of the sky. Only two 
Buffaloes out of the 13 were able to 
land. 

Desperately seeking to provide some 
aerial cover for the Malayan Penin- 
sula, the 453rd was moved to Ipho, 
just south of the Thailand border in 
the center of Malaya, on December 
13. In an effort to relieve the pressure 
on the hard-pressed 11th Indian 
Division, the squadron took its Buf- 
faloes and roared in at tree top level, 
strafing Japanese troops and convoys. 



They did a splendid job, but the action 
failed to save the Indian troops, for 
there were simply not enough fighter 
planes. 

Working almost 24 hours a day, 
mechanics pieced together the wreck- 
age of disabled and old aircraft, and 
finally were able to outfit the planeless 
personnel of the 21st Squadron with 
six beat-up Buffaloes. One Japanese 
raid and the 21st was back down to 
only two. 

In Thailand-the Japanese army had 
met only token resistance, and now it 
came steamrolling across the border, 
swarming over the main north-south 
highway with thousands of troops 
packed into tight columns advancing 
on Ipoh. Again and again the sur- 
viving three Buffalo fighters at Ipoh 
streamed torrents of bullets through 


the dense ranks, mowing down Jap- 
anese soldiers like stalks of wheat. 
Down the long columns the trio roared 
with machine guns chattering death, 
with the pilots sawing gently back and 
forth on the rudder in order to sweep 
the full highway with gun fire. After 
the war, the Japanese confirmed that 
the three Buffaloes had slaughtered 
more than 400 troops and seriously 
wounded another 200. 

They had just completed their 
strafing run when two Zeros came 
diving in from above, sending one 
Buffalo flaming into the ground. 
Gregory-Richmond Board, an Aus- 
tralian in one of the two remaining 
Buffaloes, managed to swiftly man- 
euver around behind one of the Zeros 
and stayed glued to his tail with his 
finger pressing the trigger button. 


These Brewster Buffaloes proved 
to be no match for the Japanese 
planes in Singapore fighting. 


Then he saw the flames suddenly flare 
up from the wings of the Zero and the 
enemy fighter was almost immediately 
engulfed by a huge ball of fire. It 
crashed into the jungle with an 
explosion. 

Jeff Seagoe, in the third Buffalo, 
sliced off pieces of metal from the 
second Zero before it nosed upward in 
a steep climb , leaving the Buffaloes far 
behind. By this time, ground forces 
had their guns readied and Seagoe, 
coming in on another strafing run, 
had his plane badly shot up. The two 
Buffaloes returned to Ipoh, amazed 
they were still alive to tell about it. 
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PART 3-THE SUICIDE BARRELS 


END OF COMBAT 


Replenished with 10 new Buffaloes, 
the 453rd took off on the 20th to 
intercept bombers. In the ensuing 
engagement six were lost, even though 
they knocked down 10 Japanese 
aircraft in return. The following day 
another Buffalo was lost and the 
squadron moved to Singapore, joining 
the remnants of the 21st at Semba- 
wang. 

On the 24th the two units were 
merged and equipped with 16 new 
Buffaloes, then incorporated into a 
new 224th Fighter Group on Sing- 
apore, which was made up of the 
combined 21/453 at Sembawang and 
the 243rd, 488th, and 2-V1.GV 
(Dutch) at Kallang. All told, there 
were 54 fighter planes in the Group. 
At this time, an effort was made to 
lighten the Buffaloes. The two .50-in. 
wing machine guns were exchanged 
for two .303-in. guns; the amount of 
fuel and ammunition carried was cut 
down; cockpit heaters, Very tubes and 
parachute flare bins were eliminated 
to reduce the weight close to 1,000 
pounds. This did improve the per- 
formance, but the barrel - shaped 
fighter plane was still no match for the 
Japanese aircraft. 

During the two months of fighting 
before the fall of Singapore, the 453rd 
had scored at least 34 victories and 
even more probable kills. Less is 
known about the various other squad- 
rons, except for different pilots. The 
21st and 488th Squadrons had been 
able to claim only a small number 
between them. Only one Buffalo in the 
Malayan fighting escaped destruction, 
and it accompanied several surviving 
Hurricanes from Singapore Island just 
before the takeover by the Japanese. 

In the first Burma campaign, the 
67th Squadron was based at Ming- 
aladon airfield, near Rangoon, with 
16 Buffaloes, forming a part of the 
221st Fighter Group. The 67th was 
joined by the 3rd Squadron of the 
American Volunteer Group, flying 
Curtiss P-40B Tomahawks. On Dec- 
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ember 21 , 1941 , the 67th flew its first 
operational mission and strafed the 
Girikhan airfield across the Thailand 
border. 

Two days later, 60 Japanese bomb- 
ers, escorted by 20 fighters, opened 
their campaign against Burma. The 
target was Rangoon and both the 67th 
and the 3rd intercepted the attacking 
forces. In fierce aerial combat the 67th 
is reputed to have shot down six and 
three “probables” with no loss, but 
several Buffaloes were badly damaged 
and' crashed while landing. The 3rd 
claimed six, but with four lost, 
including two pilots. The Mingaladon 
airfield was also terribly hit in the 
raid. 

On Christmas Day, two days later, 
the Japanese hit Rangoon again, hav- 
ing changed their ratio to a total of 
40 bombers escorted by 80 fighters. 
This time the 3rd claimed a total of 28 
victories, a loss of two aircraft and no 
pilots killed. The 67th mainly pro- 
tected the airfield this time and shot 
down eight of the attackers. However, 
five Buffaloes were lost and four pilots 
killed. A loss of pilots was very serious 
for the 67th because there were no 
replacements and only a small reserve 
of buffaloes available. 

A temporary halt was called by the 
Japanese to the daylight bombing 
missions after they suffered heavy 
losses from the Allied fighters. Some 
of the Buffaloes took up escort duty 
for the Blenheim bombers, but were so 
slow that the Blenheims had to 
frequently slow down in order to allow 
the Buffalo escorts to catch up. The 
Buffaloes also went on a number of 
P.R. sorties. After completing one of 
these, they attacked the Mesohit 
airfield in Thai, destroying Japanese 
aircraft on the ground. A week later 
another recon Buffalo pilot inter- 
cepted a Jaoanese recon aircraft over 
Tavoy anu quickly shot it down in 
flames. 

The Japanese decided to try again 
during the last week in January and 




Allied airfield after strafing. 


Three Brewster 439s issued to 
3-V1.G IV, a unit almost totally 
destroyed by Japanese air attack. 


opened up another string of daylight 
raids that lasted for a week. In this 
period they lost over 50 aircraft, 
forcing them to give up again. 
Performing well, the 67th claimed a 
number of victories, including a 
complete flight of four bombers on the 
24th. On the 24th and 25th of 
February, the Japanese struck hard 
again and suffered heavy losses. 

At the fall of Rangoon, the sur- 
viving fighters of the two squadrons 
withdrew to the north. These included 


three Buffaloes, four P-40Bs and 20 
Hurricanes. At the end of the Burma 
campaign a total of 22 Buffaloes had 
been shot down, and others were lost 
on the’ ground to bombs. It wasn’t 
long before the Buffaloes disappeared 
altogether from the front line service 
in the Southeast Asia area of conflict. 

However, in the American service, 
the Buffalo had yet to see combat 
action. By February 1942, the last 
buffaloes had been replaced by F4F 
Wildcats in all three Navy fighter 


In late '41 the 67 Sqd. handed 
its aircraft to 488 Sqd. R.N.Z.A.F. 
Planes still show old code letters. 



squadrons. But the one Marine fighter 
unit to receive Buffaloes, VMF-221, 
was still stuck with them. Originally 
headed for Wake Island, the Marine 
unit had been deterred in this by the 
Japanese invasion of Wake. There- 
fore, the U.S.S. Saratoga delivered 
them instead to Midway’s Eastern 
Island to become part of Marine Air 

In the ensuing Japanese attack on 
Midway on the morning of June 5, 
1942, 20 Buffaloes and six Wildcats 


Summer of ’41: three Buffaloes 
in flight over Singapore. 

rose to intercept the overwhelming 
forces. Although they gallantly made 
their presence felt, 13 Buffaloes and 
two Wildcats were lost. Of the 11 that 
made it down, eight were damaged 
beyond repair. The Japanese losses 
amounted to two bombers, one dive- 
bomber and two fighters. In one strike 
the aerial defense of Midway was 
virtually destroyed. 

It certainly spelled the end of the 
Brewster F2A Buffalo in Allied front 
line service. • 
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Von Richthofen, clutching his 
legendary silk scarf chats with 
[left to right] Lt. Gerstenberg, 
Ct. Carganico and Lt. Wolff. 


Doomed Farman crashes after an 
attack by German fighter planes. 


A British Bristol fighter on 
patrol over Western Front. 
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PART 1-BARON VON RICHTHOFEN 


THE RED BARON 


■ On August 21, 1914, 22-year-old 
Lieutenant Manfred Von Richthofen 
rode out early at the head of a 15-man 
patrol from his 1st Uhlan Regiment of 
cavalry stationed near Arlon, not far 
from the border between Belgium and 
France. He had been ordered to make 
reconnaissance toward Virton in order 
to ascertain the strength of the enemy 
troops in a nearby forest and to see if 
they had cut off the road to the French 
border. This was not a simple 
assignment: many dangerous things 
could be hidden in the darkness of the 
forest. 

At the edge of the forest, the patrol 
was fired upon by franc-tireurs 
(French sharpshooters) hidden in an 
old forester’s cottage. After chasing 
them out, the house was burned. A 
short distance down the road young 
Richthofen saw the fresh horse tracks 
of a strong force of French cavalry that 
was riding somewhere ahead of 
them. The Uhlans leaned forward in 
their saddles, their eyes bright with 
excitement, relishing the thought of a 
skirmish with the enemy. 

Sergeant Kranz studied the hoof 
prints. “Herr Lieutenant, do you wish 
me to scout ahead?” 

The young commander hesitated. 
He knew this would be the proper 
action, but he was spoiling for a Fight. 
Impetuously he ordered his patrol 
forward. 

His instructions had been to scout 
out the enemy and withdraw im- 
mediately on contact. Instead he led 
his eager patrol down the wooded trail 
that had been churned into mud by 
the hooves of many French cavalry 
mounts. An hour of hard riding passed 
and the Getman patrol neared the exit 
of the road from the heavy woods. To 
the right of the narrow trail was a high 
rock wall, to the left was a mountain 
stream, then a-meadow surrounded by 
barbed wire. Feeling it was a time for 
caution , Lieutenant Richthofen halted 
his troop and advanced with Sergeant 
Kranz and his orderly, Schmidt, to 
scout the road where it broke out of 
the timber. 

About 200 yards further they saw 
where the trees had been cut down on 


each side of the trail and a barricade 
built across the road, blocking for- 
ward movement. It was similar to a 
stock chute, or, to be more precise, a 
slaughter pen. They had ridden into 
an ambush. Richthofen could make 
out the dismounted French cavalry, 
perhaps 100 of them, he estimated. 
There was no time to dismount and 
fight on foot. There was nothing to do 
but withdraw as rapidly as possible. 

He turned in his saddle and 
motioned the Uhlans to retreat, but 
his signal was evidently misinterpreted 
as a signal to join him. The troop 
raced forward instead of backward. A 
fusillade came from behind the bar- 
ricade and Kranz toppled from his 
mount, a bullet in his head. 

Everything became a horrible night- 
mare. The troops were caught in a 
deadly crossfire and many of the 
Uhlans tumbled out of their saddles, 
dead or wounded. The horses bolted, 
some galloping madly toward the 
barricade and jumping over it. These 
men were never seen again; no doubt 
they were killed or captured by the 
French. It was utter confusion on the 
narrow, boxed-in trail as terrified 
horses reared and crashed into one 
another. 

Frantically, the young 'German 
commander kept screaming, “Nein! 
Nein! Go back, go back! It’s an 
ambush!” 

He saw it was hopeless, and thought 
maybe he could lead them back out. 
For the first time in his mount’s life, 
Richthofen raked him brutally with 
his spurs, sending him smashing 
through the milling cavalry to the 
rear. He saw his orderly go down and 
thought he was killed, but Schmidt 
managed to escape after freeing 
himself from his dead mount. 

When it was over, Richthofen rode 
back to his headquarters with only 
four surviving Uhlans. He made his 
report of the tragic patrol and waited 
for the official wrath to descend upon 
him. However, a direct accusation was 
never made, mainly because Colonel 
Erbach, the regimental commander, 
was an old comrade-in-arms of retired 
Major Albrecht Freiherr von Rich- 



The Fok. Dr I became a favorite 
aircraft of von Richthofen 



Baron von Richthofen wears 
Germany’s highest military award, 
the Pour le Merite, given to few. 



Fokker, in the cockpit of this 
FI 102/17 talks to Gen. von Loss- 
berg as von Richthofen looks on. 
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thofen, father of Lieutenant Rich- 
thofen. Nonetheless, it was decided 
that young Richthofen was too head- 
strong and hot-headed to command a 
troop, so he was transferred to duty as 
a communications officer at Verdun. 

He supervised a network of field 
telephones terminating in a command 
post about four miles behind the front 
lines, requisitioning telephonic equip- 
ment and doing considerable paper- 
work. It was much too dull for the 
Lieutenant and he detested every 
minute of it. One day after watching a 
furious aerial dogfight in the sky 
above, he decided that was for him 
and put in for a transfer to a flight 
section. 

Manfred von Richthofen was born 
on May 2, 1892 in a palatial ancestral 
manor on a beautiful estate near 
Breslau, along the Weistritz River. 
Game was plentiful in the fields and 
immense pine forests of Silesia, and 
young Manfred became an ardent 
hunter and expert marksman. 

His father was not only a cavalry 
major in the elite Leibkuerassier 
Regiment, but belonged to a very 
distinguished Prussian family. The 
beautiful and aristocratic Baroness 
Kunigunde, Manfred’s mother, was a 
member of the wealthy Schickfuss- 
Neudorff family. 

There were three boys — Manfred, 
Lothar and Karl Boiko— and a young- 
er sister, Ilse. All of them were highly 
devoted to one another. Since their 
father had taught them from early 
childhood not to display any kind of 
sentimental emotion in public, they 
were regarded as a rather cold 
family — except by very close friends. 

Being the eldest, Manfred had his 
career laid out for him at birth. He 
would become a cavalry officer in 
a highly distinguished regiment, such 
as the Leibkuerassier. When he 
reached the age of 11 he was packed 
off to the German Military School at 
Wahlstatt, which required a spartan 
life and strict academic study. Follow- 
ing his graduation from the German 
Military School, he entered the Royal 
Military Academy in Lichterfelde, 
where he became an officer-candidate 
for the German Army. At Royal he 
took courses in military history, 
strategy and tactics, and earned high 
grades. 

Manfred graduated second in his 
class, was selected to go to the War 
Academy, and finally was commis- 
sioned a 2nd Lieutenant in the 1st 
Regiment of Uhlans-Kaiser Alexander 
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III. In September 1912 this regiment 
was one of the most flamboyant in the 
German Army, mounted on prancing 
chargers and carrying archaic lances 
with colorful pennants. These dashing 
Uhlans provided an escort for Kaiser 
Wilhelm and other members of the 
royal family. 

On August 1, 1914, Germany 
declared war on Russia and the 1st 
Regiment was sent to the Russian 
border. About August 15, the regi- 
ment was transferred to the Western 


front at Arlon, Belgium, then in 
September moved to the vicinity of 
Verdun, France. Shortly after the 
latter move, Lieutenant Richthofen 
was given important but boring non- 
combat duties. 

At first, his requests to be transferred 
to the Air Service were denied, but his 
superiors relented at last, and in June 
1915 he was sent to Flieger-Ersatz- 
Abteilung (Air Replacement Station) 
at Cologne to be trained as an 
observer. 



In that period of aerial combat 
aviation, German observers were 
mainly officers and in command of the 
two-seater planes, while the pilots 
were NCO’s and acted as “chauf- 
feurs.” The teams flew on reconnais- 
sance missions to gather valuable 
intelligence information. Actually, 
Richthofen would have preferred to be 
trained as a pilot, but was afraid that 
the war would be over before he 
finished his training. Being an ob- 
server was the next best way to see 
action in the air. After completion of 
three months of training, Lieutenant 
Richthofen was posted at Feldflie- 
gerabteilung 69 on the Eastern Front. 

Richthofen was very pleased with 
this decision, since Russia was the 
location of the action at that time. 
During the three summer months of 
1915. Richthofen was attached to the 
army of General August von Mack- 
ensen in its swift advance from Gorlice 
to Brest-Litovsk. In the latter part of 
August he was assigned to Brief- 
tauben-Abteilung (Carrier Pigeon 
Unit) at Ostend. This was merely a 
cover name to conceal the true 
activities of the unit, for it was a two- 
engined bomber squadron. 

It was during this brief service that 
Richthofen learned that he had been 
wrong in his belief that when he fired in 
aerial combat, the enemy aircraft 
would fall. Before it was over, he 
became convinced that no matter how 
many times he fired, his target would 
not go down. Next, Richthofen and 
Georg Zeumer, his pilot, were switch- 
ed to the battle of Champagne, which 
was then raging. Here they became 
part of a fighter squadron, and Zeu- 
mer was transferred to a Folker single- 
seater and given interceptor duty. 

Assigned to an Albatros two-seater, 
Richthofen found that the rear cockpit 
had a new feature— a movable Span- 
dau machine gun — quite an improve- 
ment over the automatic rifle with 
which he had been armed in former 
aerial combats. Richthofen soon had 
an opportunity to employ the new gun. 

Flying a mission with Lieutenant 
von Osterloh, the anxious Richthofen 
spotted a Farman two-seater about 
three miles behind the front lines, and 
his pilot moved in closer to bring the 
French aircraft within firing range. 
Skillfully, Osterloh overtook the Far- 
man and Richthofen began shooting. 
The French observer failed to return 
his fire until Richthofen’s machine 
gun jammed. Side by side the two 
planes flew as their gunners-observers 
spewed bullets back and forth at one 
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Von Richthofen’s Circus was 
equipped with Albatros D.llis. 


This German two-seater shows a 
Parabellum machine gun and mounting. 


Oswald Boelcke was skilled in 
evaluating aircraft and applying 
combat tactics. His ideas on 
fighter unit organization were 
responsible for the Jagdstaffein. 




At Passchendaele, 1917, an English 
plane crashes after attack. 


Rolling out a British Spad. In 
April '17 the English lost 140 
aircraft. On April 28th alone 
von Richthofen shot down five 
planes between sunrise and set. 


another. Richthofen had just emptied 
his cartridge case when the Farman 
peeled off and went downward in a 
spiral, crashing into a huge bomb 
crater. 

Quite impressed by Lt. Oswald 
Boelcke, who already had been highly 
publicized for shooting down several 
enemy aircraft, Richthofen went out 
of his way to get acquainted with the 
combat pilot. It was the long conver- 
sations with Boelke that made Rich- 
thofen decide to become a pilot 
himself. 

When he was offered the chance to 
learn to fly, he jumped at it, and was 
turned loose on his first solo flight 
after 25 hours of flying instructions 
from Georg Zeumer. However, he 
made some miscalculations in landing 
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and ended up putting the aircraft on 
its nose, causing slight damage. 
Finally, after several more weeks, he 
flew conpetently and passed his 
written examinations. 

During the Battle of Verdun he 
piloted a two-seater reconnaissance 
aircraft that had a machine gun on the 
top wing of the Albatros like the 
French Nieuport style. A passage in 
the army Report of April 26, 1916 
read, “Two enemy airplanes were shot 
down in aerial combat over Fleury, 
southwest of Douaumont.” Although 
he was not named, one of these planes 
was a French Nieuport shot down by 
Richthofen. 

The summer of 1916 was spent in 
Russia as part of a battle squadron 
dropping "eggs” on railway instal- 


lations and Russian troop centers. In 
August Richthofen met Boelcke again 
while in Russia and was invited to join 
his staff as a student. 

Fully equipped with the tough, 
sleek-bodied Albatros D-l , the Jasta 2 
set out to stem the new British 
offensive. It flew in circus formation, 
meaning every available plane and 
pilot went into the air in a tight 
formation sweep led by Boelcke. Any 
enemy aerial flights in small numbers 
were doomed if confronted by the 
Boelcke Circus, which was success- 
fully holding its sector of the line 
above the Somme. On the right of 
Boelcke was Richthofen and on the 
left was Erwin Boehme, both there to 
observe the master’s technique. These 
two men and Werner Voss, another 


student of Boelcke, listened and 
observed their master, later finding 
their own glory because of it. 

On the ill-fated afternoon of Oct- 
ober 28, 1916, Boelcke led a six-plane 
element on a formation drill. Near 
Pozieres, inside the German lines, 
Lieutenants A.G. Knight and A.E. 
McKay of RFC No. 24 Squadron were 
out on an offensive patrol when 
sighted by the Boelcke flight. Raising 
his hand and folding his fingers down, 
Boelcke signaled for an attack. He 
promptly moved in from behind and 
dived in pursuit of one British D.H.2, 
together with Erwin Boehme, who 
stayed alongside of him. Boelcke 
abruptly banked away when the other 
D.H.2 hurtled across his line of sight 
after being attacked by Richthofen. 


Also swerving, Boehme’s aircraft 
barely grazed the Black Albatros of 
Boelcke, which wobbled as the inter- 
plane struts and upper wing collapsed. 
Other parts of the structure broke 
asunder and the black aircraft spun 
rapidly toward the earth, carrying the 
great Boelcke to his death, near 
Bapaume. So died the German re- 
sponsible for turning a group of men 
into deadly fighting squadrons, and 
who outlined the aerial tactics that 
would regain his fatherland the sup- 
remacy of the air. 

By the end of January 1917, 
Lieutenant Richthofen had shot down 
16 enemy aircraft and had been 
awarded the Blue Max— a blue gold- 
edged Maltese Cross of the Ordre 
Pour le Merite. He was now a popular 


hero of the German people. At the end 
of January, Richthofen left Jasta 
Boelcke to take command of Jagdstaf- 
fel II, at Douai. Air fighting was now a 
daily occurrence and it had risen to an 
appalling pitch of intensity over the 
ravaged battlefields of Arras. 

April 1917 was referred to by the 
RFC as “Bloody April” because of the 
loss of no less than 140 British aircraft 
in this area. Richthofen had the most 
successful days of his combat career 
during this tragic month. On April 28, 
Richthofen destroyed five British 
planes between sunup and sundown. 

The British were now convinced 
that Richthofen and his Jasta 11 were 
a terrifying menace to their Royal 
Flying Corps. 
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PART 3-BARON VON RICHTHOFEN 


DEATH OF 
RICHTHOFEN 



With the entry of the United States 
into World War I, the High Command 
of the Air Service decided upon a 
general development and expansion 
program for the entire German Air 
Force. On June 26, 1917 this program 
was formally adopted by the Supreme 
Command. As part of this stepped-up 
reorganization, Jastas 4, 6, 10 and 11 
were grouped together as a single 
fighting unit, or Jagdgeschwader, and 
Richthofen was appointed comman- 
der over the four- grouped Jagdstaf- 
feln. 

The role of Jagdgeschwader I was 


An F.E.2 similar to this one 
shot down von Richthofen mid-’17. 


The Supreme Command of the German 
Air Force adopted a development 
and expansion program on 
June 26, 1917. Jastas 4, 6, 10, 
and 11 commanded by Richthofen. 
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highly strategic, yet simple. Based at 
Courtrai, it was to maintain air 
supremacy in any section of the front 
designated by the High Command. To 
insure complete mobility at all times, 
more than adequate motor transport 
was provided. It was not long until 
Richthofen had established a single 
powerful and decisive formation that 
soon earned the respect of the RFC 
units based on the Western Front. 

Ever since his early days with Jasta 2 
(Boelcke Circus), Richthofen had 
flown a brilliant scarlet-painted Alba- 
tros, and now he had all the machines 


in the Richthofen Gesch wader paint- 
ed bright red also — except for the 
nose, wings and tailplanes. These had 
a contrasting individual design for 
each pilot. This crazy variety of color 
schemes and the manner in which the 
Geschwader maneuvered about the 
front in accordance with the circum- 
stances at the time earned it the ever- 
lasting sobriquet of Richthofen’s Cir- 
cus. The members of the Circus were 
the proudest and most efficient pilots 
of the German Air Force. 

Soon after his new command entered 
operational combat service, Richtho- 


fen became engaged in a dogfight on 
July 6 with six F.E. 2nd two-seaters 
and four Sopwith Pup single-seaters. 
One of the numerous bullets grazed 
his skull, blinding him with blood and 
almost knocking him unconscious. 
Somehow, he brought his Albatros in 
for a landing behind the German 
lines. He was not in the hospital very 
long, but during this time his Gesch- 
wader was running into trouble. 

By now the Allied aircraft were of 
better quality and the pilots more effi- 
ciently trained to handle them. There- 
fore, the supremacy of the air was 



One reason the Germans expanded 
their air program to the 
American 11th Aero Bombardment 
Sqd. with their DH.4s in France. 


Lewis gun installation in RE. 7. 


Werner Voss, a commander of Jasta 
10, died bravely in September ’17. 


This Fokker Dr I triplane, with 
the face on the motor cowl, is 
believed to have been Voss’s. 




swinging over to their side. Aircraft 
like the Sopwith Pup\ the S.E. 5 
single-seater scout and the Sopwith 
F.l Camel were by then in action over 
the Front. Allied aces like Billy 
Bishop, Jimmy McCudden, Mick 
Mannock, Rene Fonck and Georges 
Guynemer were running up their high 
scores. 

The day that Richthofen resumed 
command of his Geschwader, between 
94 and 100 combat aircraft battled 
furiously over Polygon Wood. This 
was on July 26, but the doctors had 
forbidden Baron Von Richthofen to 
fly yet, and thus he was not leading the 
Richthofen Flying Circus that day. In 
fact, he did not fly again until August 
16, and this was still against doctor’s 
orders. On this occasion he shot down 
a British flier in a Nieuport 17, but 
was dizzy and ready to land when he 
was through with his 58th confirmed 

kill. 

Two days later, on the 28th, the Red 
Baron received his Fokker D. I 
Triplane, an entirely new German 
fighter that sacrificed speed for man- 
euverability and rate of climb. How- 
ever, due to its dexterity, the Allies 
never had an opportunity to learn how 
slow it was. It was a single-seater with 
a 110 hp Oberursel rotary engine, a 
speed of 1 15 mph, a ceiling of 19,600 
feet and turn-on-a- dime maneuver- 
ability. It was associated with Ger- 
many’s two leading aces in 1917- 
Baron Von Richthofen and Werner 
Voss. 

Voss was killed on September 23, 
and the Red Baron became Germany’s 
most renowned and leading ace. 

During the gigantic offensive in 
which Germany intended to reverse 
the fortunes of war and overthrow the 
winning Allies, the Red Baron, on 
March 24, 1918, led 25 of his Flying 
Circus into a fierce dogfight with 10 
S.E. 5a’s of the famous 56 Squadron, 
RFC. In his scarlet Dreidecker, he 
blasted his 67th victim out of the 
skies. Within a week he had destroyed 
another seven, including three in one 
day. 

Again and again Richthofen led his 
brightly painted triplanes into the fury 
of aerial battle. The Allied air forces 
were concentrating their strength on 
those German fighter formations 
made up of as many as 30 to 40 
aircraft at a time. But Baron Von 
Richthofqn was no longer an ardent 
young military-minded Prussian; he 
was aged beyond his years and weary 
of the war. Death— especially by 
fire— became his obsession. He had 
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seen too many of his victims die in 
flaming aircraft as they fell toward 
earth . 

In the early morning hours of April 
21 , 1918, the Red Baron walked out to 
his Dreidecker. After he was seated in 
his cockpit, the mechanic spun the 
propeller and the engine roared into 
life. In a few seconds Richthofen 
raised a gloved hand and the six 
triplanes raced across the field to rise 
swiftly into the skies. 

As they flew westward along the 
Somme Valley, the Baron spotted the 
R.E. 8 two-seater observation planes 
of No. 3 Squadron, AFC, and four of 
his triplanes broke out of the for- 
mation and dived in for an attack. 
Meanwhile, two flights of Camel 
fighters from 209 Squadron, RAF, led 
by Captain A.R. Brown, DSC-, had 
been drawn to the area by the flak 
puffs as British ack-guns pounded 
away at the German triplanes. The 
Camels dropped to give assistance to 
the besieged R.E. 8’s. 

Engines roared and guns hammered 
as the fighting aircraft dived, twisted 
and spun in deadly combat with one 
another. A Camel weaved away, its 
pilot mortally wounded. Completely 
out of control, two scarlet tri planes 
dropped out of the battle. High above, 
the Red Baron circled, patiently 
waiting for an opponent to become 
careless. 

Lieutenant W.R. May, a novice 
pilot, was fortunate in shooting down 
one of the red triplanes and was 
turning toward base when Richthofen 
came roaring in on his tail. May 
glimpsed the thin lines of tracers 
flashing by his cockpit and began 
desperate evasive action. He twisted 
and turned, then dived until he found 
himself skimming along the Somme 
Valley, hedge-hopping at a terrific 
rate of speed. 

Then a third plane joined the mad 
chase. Captain Brown had seen the 
plight of young May and had come 
diving in behind the red triplane. He 
opened fire as soon as he was in range, 
trying to divert the German’s at- 
tention, even if he didn’t hit him. The 
trio of fighting aircraft roared low over 
the front-line trenches, the scarlet 
plane under heavy fire from Aus- 
tralian machine guns and rifles on the 
ground. 

Holding the red Fokker squarely in 
his gun sights, Brown pulled the 
trigger. The bullets tore into the 
elevator and mutilated the rear section 
of the triplane. Too short. Brown 
pulled back on his stick gradually and 



Wilfred Reid May in front of a 
rotary-powered training plane. 


Roy Brown beside his Camel. 


raised slightly. The full burst traced a 
pattern along the fuselage. He saw the 
black-helmeted head turn as the pilot 
twisted in his seat, and saw the glint of 
his eyes behind the goggles. Then the 
German collapsed in his seat. 

The red plane dropped the rest of 
the short distance to the ground and 
bumped hard along the surface before 
coming to a standstill. When the pilot 
was lifted from the cockpit, he was 
found to be dead from a single bullet 
through the heart. 

In an impressive ceremony the 
following day, the Red Baron was laid 


to rest among *his enemies in Fricourt 
Cemetery. On November 20, 1925, 
after being exhumed and brought 
back to Germany, the famous Red 
Baron was given a glorious state 
funeral and re-jnterred in the Inval- 
iden Cemetery in Berlin. 

Over 50 years after the finish was 
written to his deeds in World War I, 
the Red Baron was brought back to 
life through a comic strip about an 
“air-minded” dog— Snoopy. Yet there 
are very few people who know whether 
he was a person or simply a legend. 
Actually, the Red Baron was both. • 


Aerial fighting with British 
Fighters over Germany. 
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■ After the Japanese sneak attack on 
Pearl Harbor and the United States 
entered the war against the Axis 
powers, the German High Command 
realized the solid impact they would 
feel from the war-geared industrial 
plants in the United States. Late in 
1941 they assigned the Abwehr — In- 
telligence Division— the task of draw- 
ing up a workable plan to bring this 
tremendous production output to a 
standstill. 

Lieutenant Walter Kappe, a bril- 
liant intelligence officer, had only 
recently returned from the United 
States, where he had spent the past 12 
years as the propaganda master of 
Nazi-front organizations in New York 
and Chicago. Therefore, Abwehr 
turned the mechanics of the “saboteur- 
invasion” operation over to Kappe, 
who went right to work on it. He 
formulated a plan to recruit Germans 
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who had lived and worked in the 
United States — men who would in- 
stinctively be at home with American 
habits and the language so they could 
lose themselves anywhere in the U.S. 

Dividing these recruits into small 
teams, Kappe would train them 
extensively in the spy and saboteur 
business; then after lavishly equipping 
them, he would have them taken to 
America by submarine and landed 
along the coastline. The targets for 
each team in the United States would 
be decided upon and pinpointed for 
them before they left the Third Reich. 

Later, after Kappe had finished 
training enough teams to carry out the 
missions, then he too would slip into 
the United States and establish a 
secret headquarters in Chicago. Con- 
tact with each other would be main- 
tained by' inserting coded advertise- 
ments in the Chicago Tribune. 


All through the winter of 1941-42, 
Kappe carried out his recruiting 
program, which proved to be consid- 
erably more tedious than he had 
expected. He studied Gestapo files of 
recent repatriates, as well as digging 
through Wehrmacht (Army) files. He 
addressed numerous rallies of the 
Ausland Institute, organized to recruit 
Germans abroad into the Nazi Bund. 
Every likely prospect for his saboteur 
forces was interviewed by Kappe, then 
methodically checked out. 

Finally, on 10 April 1942, the first 
aggregation of future saboteurs got 
together on a heavily-wooded estate 
on the outskirts of Berlin. These 
volunteers would be charged with 
being the first teams to “invade” the 
United States. To get them ac- 
quainted with one another and their 
instructors, Kappe took them on a 
tour of the estate that afternoon. The 


training grounds consisted of a dorm- 
itory, a classroom, a highly equipped 
laboratory, a tower for explosive 
experimentation, two rifle ranges, and 
a gymnasium to improve on their 
physical fitness. Just before they 
retired to their dormitory, Kappe 
informed them that henceforth they 
were to be lost to the world . . .no 
one must know their whereabouts. 

Among these men who were now to 
be considered missing from the hu- 
man race were: 

George John Dasch, who had 
illegally entered the U.S. in 1922 and 
worked as a waiter. Before returning 
to the Fatherland in 1941, Dasch had 
served a short hitch with the Army Air 
Corps. At 39, he was the oldest of the 
first team. 

Herbert Hans Haupt, who was an 
American citizen by right of his 
parents’ naturalization, was the 


youngest at 22 — having spent 16 of 
those years in the United States. 

Richard Quirin, who had arrived in 
the U.S. in 1927. Only a few years 
later he took advantage of Hitler’s 
offer to finance the return of any 
German national qualified as a skilled 
mechanic. 

Hermann Neubauer , a cook by trade. 

Werner Thiel, who had stayed in 
the U.S. for 14 years after arriving in 
1927. He had even filed for his first 
citizenship papers. 

Ernest Peter Burger, who worked in 
the U.S. as a machinist and served in 
the National Guard. He was a member 
of the pro-Nazi German-American 
Bund when in the U.S. 

Heinrich Heinck, who worked as a 
toolmaker in the U.S. 

Edward Kerling, who lived 1 1 years 
in the U.S. hiring out as a chauffeur 
and domestic. He, too, was a member 


of the American Bund organization — 
a true Nazi. 

The rigid training routine began at 
dawn on the 11th with calisthenics; 
classroom lectures on incendiaries, 
explosives, fuses, timing devices and 
secret writing; grenade throwing, 
riflery and wrestling; and practice 
missions of actual sabotage. Special 
emphasis was placed on materials 
common to the corner drugstore in the 
United States, so the secret agents 
could purchase what they needed for a 
job without arousing suspicion. Sim- 
ple items like sulphuric acid and 
powdered sugar could be used to help 
ignite an effective incendiary. 

They learned many deadly and 
ingenious methods of triggering ex- 
plosive charges; giving them plenty of 
time to be clear of the danger area. 
For instance, a wire-tipped cork was 
floated in a slowly leaking can. When 
all the water in the can had dribbled 
out, the cork reached bottom and the 
wire tip touched the metal of the can, 
completing an electrical circuit that 
activated the explosion. 

During the final training week, 
Lieutenant Kappe took the would-be 
saboteurs on a field trip to the Berlin 
freight yards and a three-day tour of 
the LG. Farbenindustrie aluminum 
and magnesium plants. At the rail- 
road yards, they were shown how a 
little sand thrown into a bearing box 
would cripple an engine. A strategic 
section of track could be blocked off 
by placing a small explosive charge in 
just the right spot. On the tour of the 
plants, they learned how easy it was to 
knock out a plant • 

It would only take the cutting of a 
high-tension wire and a well-aimed 
rifle bullet to shatter a transformer 
and an aluminum plant would be 
powerless for about eight hours. Not 
long, but long enough for the liquid 
aluminum to harden and destroy the 
intricate network of furnaces and 
baths. The plant would be shut down 
until new equipment could be in- 
stalled. 

On April 29, the trainees were given 
their final examinations with sealed 
instructions directing each two-man 
team to the site of a railroad terminal, 
a mock-up plant or an oil tank. They 
were to appraise the situation secretly, 
prepare the proper explosives; then, 
within 36 hours, destroy their desig- 
nated target. Bungling their job, two 
of the trainees were trapped in an 
unexpected attack by school guards. 
Subsequently, these two were dis- 
missed. 
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PART II 

Each one of the remaining can- 
didates was promised a substantial 
monthly income and after the war, 
they would be given a plush government 
position. They were then divided into 
two teams and presented their oper- 
ational .assignments. George John 
Dasch was to lead Team No. 1 which 
would include Burger, Heinck and 
Quirin. Their orders were to hit 
aluminum plants (Alcoa, Tennessee; 
East St. Louis, Illinois; and Massena, 
New York); the cryolite works at 
Philadelphia; and blow up the locks in 
the Ohio River between Pittsburgh 
and Louisville. 

Edward Kerling would command 
Team No. 2, which included Neu- 
bauer, Thiel and Haupt. These men 
were to concentrate on railroad bridges 
and tunnels — one of the targets being 
the Hell Gate Bridge over the East 
River in New York. They were also tq 
destroy New York’s water-supply sys- 
tem. Both teams were to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to plant 
explosives in public places to promote 
fear and panic. 

One more order was issued by 
Kappe to each one of the saboteurs: 
they were to kill, without hesitation, 
any member who weakened or en- 


dangered the operation . 

Each one of the leaders of the two 
teams was given $50,000 in cash, and 
each of the others received $4,400 
stuffed into money belts. However, 
Dasch was placing his money into a 
false-bottomed suitcase when he no- 
ticed that most of it was in gold notes, 
which had been withdrawn from 
circulation almost a decade before. 
When he reported this to Kappe, the 
incriminating currency was exchanged . 
But somehow the mistake stuck in 
Dasch’s craw; thinking about those 
gold notes. If they could be that 
careless, did they really care about any 
of the saboteurs? 

They were taken to the submarine 
base at Lorient, from where the two 
teams embarked in the U-201 and 
U-202 on May 28, 1942. 

Shortly before midnight on Sat- 
urday, 13 June 1942, the U-202 crew 
assisted Dasch and his team of 
saboteurs into a rubber boat, along 
with four water-proof cases. The four 
men landed about a half-mile east of 
the Amagansett, Long Island, N.Y. 
Coast Guard station and were clust- 
ered about the small boat when they 
heard footsteps and a flashlight beam 
flicked through the swirling fog at 
them. It was 21-year-old John Cullen, 


Coast Guardsman, making a routine 
beach patrol. 

Shining the light over the features of 
the four men standing ankle-deep in 
the surf, he asked sharply: “What are 
70 U men doing here?’’ 

A man with long features who spoke 
with a slight foreign accent answered: 
“We’re fishermen . . .we got lost in 
this damn fog!” ‘ 

It was Dasch and he studied the 
youthful features barely distinguish- 
able in the dim light above the flash- 
light. He could tell he was Navy or 
Coast Guard from the cap and pea 
jacket. What a rotten piece of luck to 
run into him as soon as they climbed 
out of the landing boat; he could ruin 
the entire mission. 

Unsatisfied with the explanation, 
Cullen asserted: “I think all of you 
had better come to the station with me 
until we straighten everything out.” 

Desperately, Dasch grabbed the 
young Coast Guardsman by the arm 
as he said: "Wait, boy! Have you a 
mother and father you’d like to see 
again? Here, by gott, take this money 
and have yourself a good time. Forget 
what you saw here. Understand?” 
Dazed , young Cullen tried to grasp the 
meaning of all this; realizing he had 
stumbled onto something big. Never- 



The fear of America’s industrial 
might forced Hitler and Germany’s 
High Command to recruit saboteurs 
from the American citizenry. One 
major reason for this fear was 
the Lend-Lease bill, introduced 
by Roosevelt a year before in Con- 
gress. It authorized the manufac- 
ture of defense articles to be 
used by Allied countries at war. 
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theless, he was unarmed and alone. 
He clutched the wad of money that 
Dasch had crammed into his hand 
and backed off without another word; 
then ran hard through the fog to the 
Coast Guard station. - 

Immediately, Dasch and his cohorts 
quickly unloaded the rubber boat, and 
buried the four cases in a hastily dug 
trench. The cases contained explo- 
sives, timing devices and detonators. 

When Cullen reached the old 
wooden station, he explained what he 
had run into down at the beach. He 
and two other men armed themselves, 
then hurried back to the location. By 
the time they arrived, there was 
nothing there . . .only the loud wash 
of the surf and the seemingly im- 
penetrable cold fog. 

At 0630, the quartet of Nazi 
saboteurs was waiting at the Ama- 
gansett railroad station when the 
ticket agent opened his window. 
Friendly, the agent greeted them: 
“You men are certainly up early.” 

Dasch did the talking: "We’ve been 
fishing.” 

Buying several newspapers, Dasch 
handed them out among his team 
members. He instructed them: "Bury 
your noses in these like the rest of the 
commuters. No more conversation.” 
They wanted no one to notice them 
enough to remember anything about 


them. At 0657, they boarded the New 
York train. No one ever looked at 
them twice. 

After the saboteurs arrived in New 
York City, they proceeded to lose 
themselves in the big city. Dasch and 
Burger registered at the Governor 
Clinton Hotel on West 31st Street, 
while Heinch and Quirin got rooms at 
the Martinique. There was no reason 
for them to worry about anything for 
the time being, for Kappe had made it 
clear that they were not to commit any 
overt acts of sabotage until both of the 
teams had landed and were firmly 
established. Later when they had 
bought a car, Dasch would take his 
team back to the beach near Amagan- 
sett, dig up their equipment and 
transport it to a permanent hiding 
place in the Catskill Mountains. 

In the meantime, Dasch was doing 
too much personal thinking in regard 
to the mission . . .and apparently 
Burger, his roommate, was doing the 
same. That same evening, in the 
privacy of their room, Dasch nervously 
said: “I’m worried. I’d like you to tell 
me how you feel about all this. I 
believe I have a plan that will keep us 
Dut of trouble here.” 

“Yah, I know what you intend to 
do,” answered Burger. 

Dasch stared at him. “All right, but 
if we’re not in agreement, I have no 


choice but to kill you.” 

There was no display of emotion in 
Burger’s features. He replied, “Don’t 
worry about me.” 

Shortly, Dasch left the room. 

About 8:00 p.m. that same Sunday 
evening, Dean F. McWhorter, local 
FBI agent, answered the telephone in 
his office at the New York Federal 
Courthouse. He listened as a man with 
a slight foreign accent informed him 
that he had just landed from a 
German U-boat. He continued to 
state:. . . “I have very important in- 
formation for J. Edgar Hoover. I’ll 
deliver it personally to Washington 
within the week.” The man hung up; 
leaving McWhorter to wonder if it was 
authentic or just another crackpot. 
Ever since the war had broken out, the 
FBI had received numerous calls xn 
their offices all over the nation from 
cranks and crackpots concerning so- 
called spies and acts of imagined 
sabotage. 

Nevertheless, McWhorter wrote out 
a memorandum on the strange call, 
then went on with his other problems. 
Suddenly, the call was to take on 
important significance when the Coast 
Guard station at Amagansett de- 
livered the cache of sabotage equip- 
ment and explosives they had found to 
the FBI and related the incident on 
the beach the night of the 13th. 
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George Dasch [left], an Informer, 
was sentenced to 30 years in prison ' 
while Peter Burger [right] got a 
life sentence. 6 others executed. 


Among the tools 
used by saboteurs 
was an electric 
match [top] for 
starting fires and 
incendiary bombs 
disguised as a pen 
and pencil set. The 
two bottom pictures 
show an electric 
blasting cap and an 
instrument used for 
detonating dynamite. 


Edgar Hoover, director of the 
F.B.I. [right] and his aide are 
on their way to court following 
the arrest of 8 Nazi saboteurs. 
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PART III 

Meanwhile, in the early hours of 
June 17, approximately -1,000 miles 
to the south, the U-201 surfaced off 
the Ponte Vedra Beach-25 miles 
southeast of Jacksonville, Florida. 
Team No. 2 loaded themselves and 
their cases of equipment into a riibber 
landing boat, then rowed to shore. 
Fortunately, they met no one on the 
deserted stretch of beach. Kerling had 
his men quifckly bury the cases. 
Dressed in ordinary American clothes 
the German quartet walked to U.S. 
Highway 1 and caught a bus for 
Jacksonville. 

There they split into pairs; Kerling 
and Thiel boarded a train headed for 
Cincinnati (Ohio), and the others — — 
Haupt and Neubauer— took off for 
Chicago. 

On the -following day, Dasch took 
the train to Washington, D.C. and 
telephoned FBI headquarters. He 
asserted: “I’m the fellow who called 
your office in New York. You can 
reach me in Room 351 at the 
Mayflower Hotel.” 

It wasn't long until Geroge Dasch 
had visitors in the form of special 
agents Duane Traynor and Thomas J. 
Donegan. For the next two days he 
poured forth his fantastic story. The 
two agents were relieved by two fresh 
ones— Frank Johnstone and Norval 
Wills. Every two hours, the steno- 
grapher was changed. The testimony 
of Dasch covered 254 single-spaced 
typewritten pages. 

Dasch discussed many things be- 
sides Kappe and his saboteurs plot, 
although he covered this thoroughly , 
describing each man in the two teams 
and giving names and addresses of 
their most likely American contacts. 
But apart from this operation, Dasch 
related facts about the German food 
situation, rationing, housing and mil- 
itary situations. One important rev- 
elation was the fact that U-boats were 
operating at an unsuspected depth, 
far beneath the killing range of Allied 
depth charges. 

At the Governor Clinton Hotel, FBI 
agents opened the unlocked door of 
Burger's room and took him into 
custody. He had been waiting for 
them. A short time later, a surprised 


Heinch and Quirin returned from the 
movies to find the FBI waiting for 
them. 

Since Kerling had a wife in New 
York City, he came from Cincinnati to 
see her. Accompanied by Thiel, he 
arrived on June 22. The next evening 
both men were arrested by the FBI, 
who had been keeping Kerling’s wife 
under surveillance. 

During this time, in Chicago, 
Haupt had moved in with his parents. 
Since he had not the slightest inkling 
of the series of arrests that had been 
taking place, Haupt was confident 
that he was safe in his guise. One day 
he walked boldly into the Chicago FBI 
office and inquired about his draft 
status. He was informed, “You have 
no problem.” This was only too true, 
he didn’t— as far as the draft was 
concerned. 

The FBI had been tailing him for a 
week, playing the waiting game. They 
had lost track of Neubauer and they 
figured sooner or later the two would 
get together. Sure enough, on the 
night of June 27, Haupt led them to 
his comrade and both were taken into 
custody. All eight of the two teams of 
Kappe’s saboteurs were now incar- 
cerated and would do no harm to 
America’s industries. 

On 2 July 1942, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt appointed ? military 
commission to hear the case, the first 
such tribunal in the United States 
since the assassination of Lincoln in 
1865. Everything was in the strictest 
secrecy. 

Personally heading the case for the 
prosecution was Attorney General 
Francis Biddle and the Army’s Judge 
Advocate General Myron Cramer. 
They opened the trial by presenting 
the evidence against the Germans, 
such as the detailed confessions of 
each one and the explosives they had 
brought with them from the two 
U-boats. Conceding the queasiness of 
the Germans after they had set foot on 
U.S. shores, he underlined the fact 
that only the swift apprehension by the 
FBI had prevented part of them from 
carrying out their mission of destruc- 
tion and death. 

The defense built its argument 
around one main fact— there had not 


been one act of sabotage committed by 
the two teams and there had not 
actually been individual intentions to 
carry out any. They had become luke- 
warm Nazis, thankful to get back to 
friends and relatives in America. One 
after another, the pupils of Lt. Kappe 
walked to the witness stand to testify 
to their vehement dislike for the Hitler 
regime. Both Dasch and Burger 
reminded the commission that their 
confessions had contained many big 
military secrets of the Third Reich. 

In the summation, Cramer made 
this point to the eight commission 
officers: “To accept the version of the 
defense, gentlemen, is to conclude 
that the defendants came here not as 
invaders but as refugees.” 

On August 8, the commission 
reported its findings as approved by 
the President: each German was guilty 
of violating the laws of war. George 
Dasch was sentenced to 30 years in 
prison, while Burger was given life 
imprisonment. The rest were sen- 
tenced to death. 

A dozen newspaper reporters sat in 
the dimly-lit vestibule in the new south 
wing of the district of Columbia’s 
ancient red-brick jail on the late 
morning of 17 August 1942. They 
were taking part in a death watch for 
the six condemned Na|i saboteurs. 
They looked up as greying Coroner 
Dr. A. Magruder McDonald hurried 
in from the outside out of the pouring 
rain. McDonald had nothing to say, 
but they knew from his presence that 
their vigil would soon be over. 

As in all electrocutions, the lights in 
the jail dimmed. The executions 
began at noon with the six spies, their 
heads in rubber masks with nose and 
mouth slits, meeting their makers at 
the hands of four different execu- 
tioners. It was over in an hour and 20 
minutes. There was no official an- 
nouncement from the authorities at 
the jail. The newsmen received the 
word from the White House. 

The world’s newspapers related how 
the would-be Nazi saboteurs were 
captured and harshly punished — all 
within two months after they had 
landed on U.S. soil. 

Thus ended the biggest spy case in 
U.S. history. • 
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■ Among the famous World War I 
aces who flew the Nieuport 17 were 
Georges Guynemer, Charles Nun- 
gesser, Jean Navarre and Rene Dorme 
of the French squadrons ; Albert Ball 
of Britain and William Bishop of 
Canada. The American Expeditionary 
Force received 75 in September 1917, 
and among the squadrons that would 
fly them was the famous 124th, more 
popularly known as the Escadrille 
Lafayette. Eddie Rickenbacker, 
America’s ace of aces, started running 
up his score while flying a Nieuport. 

The Nieuport 17 was powered by a 


Le Rhone nine-cylinder rotary engine 
of 120 hp, and had a maximum speed 
of 109 mph at 6,500 feet and an air 
range of 186 miles. Its service ceiling 
was at 17,400 feet, and the aircraft 
had a climb rate of nine minutes to 
10,000 feet. Armament consisted of a 
single 0.303-in. Vickers machine gun 
mounted on top of the front fuselage, 
with synchronizing gear permitting it 
to fire through the propeller disc. 

When the Le Rhone engine was 
replaced by a Clerget 9B, the Nieuport 
17 was re-designated 17bis. The only 
other change was a modified cowling 


which completely covered the rotary 
engine. 

Another variant of the Nieuport 17 
was powered by an 80 hp Le Rhone 
engine and had enlarged ailerons, 
giving more positive lateral stability. It 
was designated the Nieuport 21. 
Armamefnt consisted of a single 
machine gun in the cowling or eight 
rockets carried on the interplane 
struts. 

After World War I was over, many 
of the Nieuport 17s were classified as 
war surplus and bought as sporting 
aircraft and flown at air shows to . • 


Capt. W.A. [Billy] Bishop, V.C., 
D.S.O., M.C. gained many victor- 
ies in this, his famous Nieuport 17. 


A Nieuport 17 being repaired. 


This Nieuport 17 has Le Prieur 
incendiary rockets which were 
used for balloon “bursting.” 


The American Aviation School at 
Isseudon in March, 1918 was well 
equipped with the Nieuport 17s. 


A line-up of Italian Nieuports 
of Types 11 and 17 in mid-1917. 


FRENCH COMBAT PLANES 

THE 

NIEUPORT 17 



GERMAN COMBAT PLANES 


THE 

ALBATROS 

DV 


Failing to show any drastic increase 
in their performance over earlier 
Albatros single-seat fighters, the DV 
and DVas failed to regain control of 
the skies from the Allied air forces, 
who had gradually been wresting it 
from the Germans. Nevertheless, both 
variants were produced in substantia] 
numbers until the early part of 1918. 

The DV entered service during the 
summer of 1917 with an almost 
elliptical fuselage section, a larger 


propeller spinner, revised ailerons and 
a rudder almost entirely redesigned. It 
was joined by the DVa and at the peak 
of their operational service in the war 
in May 1918, over a thousand saw 
combat on the front lines — some on 
the Western front, others in Italy and 
Palestine. 

Both variants were powered by a 
170-185 hp Mercedes.DIIIa, and were 
capable of reaching speeds of 1 16 mph 
at 3,280 feet. They had a climb rate of 
22.8 minutes to 13,120 feet; the ceiling 


was 20,500 feet; duration was two 
hours. Armament was comprised of 
Spandau 7.92 mm LMG 08/15 twin 
machine guns mounted to the decking 
in front of the pilot and synchronized 
to fire through the airscrew disc by a 
direct, flexible drive interrupter gear. 
They were fired from twin triggers on 
the control column actuated through a 
Bowden type cable and could be 
operated independently. 

While the Allied air force improved 
upon its machines and pilots became 
highly skilled, the German high 
command had become complacent 
and did not keep abreast of this 
improvement in quality. The weak* 
ness of the D Vs/DVa’s was their 
structure, and this failure showed up 
later in the loss of many of these 
fighters, especially during diving man- 
euvers. 

Several German aces flew the 
DV/DVa s at one time or another, 
like Lt. Hermann Goring, Lt. Hans 
Joachim von Hippel, Manfred Von 
Richthofen (Red Baron), Bruno Lor- 
zer and Hpt. Eduard Ritter von 
Schleich. • 



An Albatros D V prototype. 
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Albatros D Va of Lt. Schlomer, 
Jasta 5, fuselage motif is black. 


Captured Albatros D Va, stripped 
of engine and fabric covering. 




A captured Albatros DV. Note 
the spiral ribbon markings. 





GERMAN COMBAT PLANES 


THE FOKKER DR. 1 


When Tony Fokker visited Jagd- 
staffel 11 at the front in April 1917, 
the Red Baron and his pilots informed 
him of the amazing new Sopwith 
triplane fighters of the Allies. At a 
forward observation post, Fokker was 
given an opportunity to see them in 
action. He was also shown a captured 
specimen, which he examined with 
keen interest. 

The German fighter pilots had good 
reason to respect the new plane. On 
the 7th of April, Lt. R.A. Little of No. 
8 Squadron, R.N.A.S. had daringly 
attacked 1 1 Albatros D Ills of the 1 1 
and outmaneuvered all of them. 
Later, it was proven in combat that 
even the new Albatros DV was no 
competition for the small triplane. 

Returning to his plant at Schwerin, 
Fokker related what he had seen and 
heard about the new plane. He 
ordered Reinhold Platz, his chief 
designer, to design a single-seat 
triplane fighter, using a rotary engine 
as a powerplant. Since Platz himself 
had never seen a Sopwith triplane or 
had any idea of its structure, his 
design was entirely original and 
entirely different from the Sopwith in 
every manner. 

FI was the original designation of 
the single-seat fighter, but after three 
production aircraft had been comple- 
ted in the summer of 1917, this was 
switched to Dr I, signifying Drei- 
dec^er, or triplane. The original 
prototype designed by Platz had a trio 
of short-span, cantilever wings, thick 
in section and with neither interplane 
struts nor external bracing wires. 
After Tony Fokker had flown test 
flights himself, he found undesirable 
vibration produced by the unsup- 


ported wings, and lightweight inter- 
plane struts were added to the second 
machine to overcome this tendency. A 
braced tailplane of more conventional 
and simple shape was also introduced. 
The typical box girder construction of 
the fuselage and the tail assembly 
consisted of a welded steel -tube 
framework covered with a mixture of 
wood and fabric. 

Normally, the Fokker Dr 1 had a 
powerplant of either a 110 hp Le 
Rhone nine-cylinder rotary engine or 
an Oberursel URII. Other engines 
which were interchanged experiment- 
ally included the 145 hp Oberursel 
URIII, the 160 hp Goebel III and the 
160 hp Siemens-Halske Sh-3. In an 
acceptance trial in October 1917, the 
110 hp Le Rhone- powered Dr I re- 
corded a speed at sea level of 1 18 mph 
and a climb rate to 16,400 feet of 20 
min., 35 sec. Armament was typical of 
that period — twin mounted Spandau 
machine guns. 

In August 1917, the Fokker Dr I 
entered combat service, but exper- 
ience in dog-fights revealed that the 
wing structure was slightly suspect 
and it was withdrawn from operations 
in October until the closing, weeks of 
the year. After that it was flown in 
combat service into the summer 
months of 1918. Manfred von Rich- 
thofen, the renowned Red Baron, was 
killed while piloting a Fokker Dr I on 
April 21, 1918. 

The Dr I may not have been as fast 
as other contemporary fighters, but in 
addition to superb maneuverability 
it possessed a splendid rate of climb . 
All in all, it proved to be a very 
successful operational type. • 



Lt. von Strapenhorst’s Fok. Dr. 1 
was brought down intact by British. 




overhanging elevator balance 
in this view of a Fokker V.4. 


The engine cowling and airscrew 
of this Fok. Dr. I were apparently 
borrowed from a Nieuport Scout. 


A Fokker FI 102/17 in flight. 


forward fuselage of 
V.7 are shown here . 


Fokker triplanes of Jasta 12. 



GERMAN COMBAT PLANES 


THE GOTHA 
GI&GV 


On January 30, 1918, the Allied 
newspaper headlines screamed: 

HUNS MAKE 2 RAIDS ON 
LONDON IN 24 HOURS 
The Second Moonlight Raid 
of the Year Carried out 
by Gothas Last Night 
The word “Gotha” had become to 
the British citizens another name for 
German terror tactics. Droning across 
the English moonlit skies, the Gothas 
brought more fear and panic to the 
people below than death to their 
midst. In fact, the Germans came 
close to breaking British morale in 
these bombing raids with this new, 
monstrous war weapon. 



The square protrusion 
front cockpit is a windscreen for 
Goerz bomb sight in this G.lll. 



The upper gunner of a 
demonstrates the downward firing 
capability of his Parabellum machine 
gun aiming through fuselage. 
bO 


It was the beginning of a new era in 
modern warfare, a future of total 
warfare; or, to put it in more sophist- 
icated terms, strategic warfare. War 
would come to the civilians living in 
the crowded cities, far away from the 
battlefields. It began with the Gotha. 

Oscar Ursinus originated the Gotha 
in the summer of 1914 when he 
designed a novel twin-engined sea- 
plane. After World War I broke out, 
Ursinus offered the plane to the Army 
authorities as an armed and armored 
Kampfflugzeug (battleplane) to meet 
the requirements of a military pro- 
posal calling for an armed, three-man, 
200-horsepower, twin-engine biplane 
with a six hour flight duration and 
equipped to strike at ground targets 
with machine guns. Built by strictly 
military personnel, the plane flew for 
the first time in January 1915. It had a 
high fuselage with an unencumbered 
view, giving the forward gunner a 
splendid arc of fire. Weighing 440 
pounds, the chrome-nickel armor gave 
protection from ground fire to the 
plane crew and engines. 

In March 1915, the Gotha works 
acquired a license from Ursinus to 
construct his patented design. Hans 
Burkhard, chief engineer, improved 
the design and the first Gotha G I (G 
was for Grossflugzeug or large air- 
craft) rolled from the factory on July 
27, 1915. From 12 to 20 of the GI 
battleplanes were built by Gotha and 
sent to the various fronts. These first 
Gothas were prone to nose over and 
were weak structurally. 

But they were workhorses, roaming 
the skies armed with machine guns 
and carrying out a variety of tactical 
assignments. The Gothas flew de- 
fensive zone patrols, carried out 
reconnaissance missions, protected 
friendly observation machines and 
attacked those of the enemy. On rare 



occasions they dropped a few bombs 
on enemy targets. 

The G Is were powered by two 160 
hp Mercedes III engines, with a 
maximum speed of 130 kmh and air 
duration of four hours. Its ceiling was 
2700m. 

Basically, the battleplanes were not 
a success on the front lines. They 
performed well as a gun platform, but 
they were vulnerable to attack and 
easily out-maneuvered. 

Early in 1916, the G II appeared as 
a very successful twin-engined bomber 
concept that was capable of continued 
improvement and would remain in 
production in various models until the 
end of the war. It was designed to 
carry a 660-pound bomb load over 
long distances. This was the actual 
beginning of the Gotha bomber series. 
It was powered by twin 220 hp 
Mercedes D.IV pusher engines. It was 
armed with two 7.92 mm Parabellum 
machine guns (a lighter version of the 
Spandau) on ring mountings — one in 
the nose and the other at the rear of 
the crew positions. 

Only a few of the G IIs were 
produced and placed into combat 
operation because of the poor reli- 
ability of the D.IV engines, which 
suffered from recurrent crankshaft 
problems. A change to the 260 hp 
Mercedes D.IVa in-line engine brought 
out the variant G III. An added 
feature of this model, retained with 
improvements, was a tunnel through 
the center of the fuselage by means of 
which the dorsal gunner could train 
his weapon downward to fire rearward 
beneath the tail. 

Still powered by the Mercedes 
D.IVa engine, the Gotha G IV and G 
V variants were the principle types of 
the Gotha series. These models were 
three-bay machines with unequal-span 
wings, of two-spar construction and 
had their inner trailing edges cut back 
to clear the pusher propellers. There 
were twin main wheels beneath the 
nacelle, and on later machines these 
were preceded by pairs of raised 
wheels designed to eliminate the 
tendency of the Gothas to nose over on 
landing. 

During the autumn of 1916, the 
Gothas took over the long-range 
bombing program from the ill-fated 
Zeppelin airships. They carried as 
much as a 1 ,200-pound bomb load on 
external racks. In order to retain 
enough fuel to make the round-trip to 
London, a second gravity tank was 
installed on the top wing of the Gotha. 
It was found that prevailing winds 



A G.IV being made at factory. 



G.ll prototype with two-bay wings. 



Pilots controls in a G.IV. The 
bomb release levers in forward 
cockpit, Cellon window above. 


were stronger than had been antic- 
ipated. 

The Gothas began daylight attacks 
on London in June 1917, causing so 
much destruction and alarm that 
British fighter planes were recalled 
from the Western front to defend the 
capital. 

However, at that time the British 
fighters were too slow in climbing to 


the operational height of the Gothas to 
intercept them. It wasn’t until the 
advent of more efficient intercepters 
like the Sopwith Camel that the large 
Gotha bombers were made to pay a 
dear price for their attacks. Switching 
to night bombing, they continued with 
their raids until their attrition rate 
became too high for the German high 
command. • 
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BRITISH COMBAT PLANES 

THE SOPWITH 
PUP 


This Pup has sprung skids in 
place of wheels and an arrester 
hook for athwartships cables. 


Always described as one of the most 
delightful aircraft ever built, the 
Sopwith Pup certainly had an eye- 
catching appearance among the World 
War I fighter aircraft. With a wing 
span of only 26 feet, 6 inches, the little 
single-seater scout was powered by no 
more than an 80-hp Le Rhone rotary 
engine. 

It was sensitive on control and 
acrobatic up to 15,000 feet, and held 
its height better than any aircraft of 
that time, Allied or German. Many 
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pilots who have flown later, more 
sophisticated aircraft consider the 
World War I Sopwith Pup one of the 
most perfect planes ever produced. Its 
excellent performance was achieved 
on an amazingly low horse power. 

The Sopwith Scout inherited the 
fuselage profile, wing chord and 
stagger from the previous Sopwith 
IV 2 - Strutter two-seater, but it was 
considerably smaller. The air service 
regarded it as an offspring of the V/ 2 - 
Strutter, and unofficially it was nick- 
named the “Pup.” The higher com- 


mand echelon began a campaign to 
prevent the name from reaching 
general use, trying unsuccessfully to 
persuade everyone to use the official 
Admiral designation— Sopwith Type 
9901 . The harder the authorities tried, 
the more the name “Pup” stuck to the 
small biplane. 

Standard armament was a single 
0.303-in. Vickers machine gun moun- 
ted on top of the fuselage directly in 
front of the pilot and synchronized to 
fire between the propeller blades by 






Rhone engine although it was 
fitted with Monosoupape cowling. 


black and white stripes and v 
flown by Captain Foote of the 
Gosport School of Special Flying. 


the Sopwith-Kauper mechanized 
interrupter gear. Some Pups were 
armed with a single 0.303-in. Lewis 
machine gun, firing forward and 
upward through a cut-out in the 
center section. 

For anti-Zeppelin duties, some 
Pups were fitted with Le Prieur 
rockets, four being attached to each 
pair of interplane struts. On these 
planes, this complement of rockets 
sometimes comprised the total arm- 
ament. 

Placed into service with the RNAS 


and RFC in 1916, the Pup quickly 
established a reputation for itself. By 
the end of the year the pilots of No. 8 
Naval Squadron had scored 20 vict- 
ories. The Pup was used with astound- 
ing success during the terrible infantry 
battles of Ypres, Messines and Gamb- 
rai, being one of the few British types 
with a performance equal to that of 
the Albatros DV. 

Richthofen, the Red Baron, put it 
bluntly: “We saw immediately that the 
enemy aircraft was superior to ours.” 


On August 2, 1917, Squadron 
Commander E.H. Dunning made a 
historic landing in a Pup on the flight 
deck of the carrier HMS Furious — the 
first ever made on the deck of a 
moving ship in the open sea. From this 
there were subsequent developments 
in both skid undercarriages on planes 
and arrestor gear on the deck. 

Many of the Pups used for home 
defense were fitted with more powerful 
100-hp Gnome Monosoupape engines, 
which further improved combat ef- 
ficiency. 0 
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N509, the 150 h.p. Hispano-Suiza. 


King George V and Queen Mary inspect 
triplanes and Pups. Second 
from left is Mr. Thomas SoDwith. 



A Sopwith triplane prototype. 


Wreckage of a N5431 beside ditch. 


One of the six triplanes built 
by Clayton and Shuttleworth. 


Sqd. 


THE SOPWITH 
TRIPLANE 


A successor to the redoubtable Pup, 
the Sopwith Triplane was a startling 
new conception in aerodynamics. 
During a period when new, unconven- 
tional aircraft were looked upon with 
doubt, the Air Service pilots awarded 
the triplane single-seater instant ap- 
proval. Its maneuverability was ex- 
emplary and its rate of climb was 
phenomenal in comparison with con- 
temporary models, both Allied and 
German. Evidently the Admiralty and 
War Office were convinced of its 
qualities, for both ordered the type in 
large quantities. 

It was designed by Herbert Smith of 
Sopwith, who intended to provide the 
pilot with the best possible field of 
vision and high degree of maneuver- 
bility. By utilizing three wings instead 
of two, their chord could be reduced. 
The center wing was level with the 
pilot’s head, thus blocking very little 
of his view. Likewise, the narrow top 
and bottom wings obscured less sky 
and ground than did the relatively 
broad-chord wings of contemporary 
biplanes. 

Although not quite as efficient in a 
roll as the best of the biplanes, the 
short span of the triplane still permit- 
ted a high rate of roll. But the most 
important feature of the new triplane 
was that the large total area of the 
three wings gave the aircraft an 
exceptional rate of climb. It could 
outclimb any German aircraft and this 
advantage was used to the fullest 
during combat action. 

Except for the wing structure, the 
Sopwith Triplane was structurally 
similar to the Pup. However, a few 
important details were different. One 
outstanding feature was the use of a 
single, broad-chord interplane strut 
that ran continuously from the top 
wing to the bottom. The center-section 
struts were similar, and because they 
were attached to the top and bottom 
longerons of the fuselage, served as 
spacers in the side frames. Just above 
the upper longerons, at their mid- 
points, they carried the attachment 
fixtures for the center wings. The 
minimum of bracing wires gave the 


Sopwith Triplane a clean appearance 
in spite of its multiplicity of wings. 

On May 28, 1916, the prototype 
appeared with a 110 hp Clerget 9Z 
engine, which remained the standard 
power until later triplanes were fitted 
with the more powerful 130 hp Clerget 
9B to improve performance. The 
appearance and performance of the 
Sopwith Triplane on the Western 
front prompted an almost endless 
succession of triplanes from German 
designers as they attempted to come 
up with a reasonable facsimile. None 
of them— even the best one by Tony 
Fokker— ever matched the quality of 
the British triplane. 

The Sopwith Triplane was armed 
with a single, fixed 0.303-in. Vickers 
machine gun mounted on top of the 
fuselage and synchronized to fire 
between the propeller blades. A few 
had twin machine guns. 

It didn’t take the “Tripehound” 
long to make its appearance known on 
the Western front, and soon the mere 
sight of the Sopwith Triplane un- 
nerved some German fighter pilots 
and distressed many of the others. 
During one engagement in which 13 of 
the “Tripehounds” battled 15 Ger- 
man aircraft, they destroyed five of the 
German planes without one loss. 

A unit of Canadians— B Flight of 
No. 10 Naval Squadron— flew the 
Sopwith Triplanes and had all five 
painted black. They became famous 
as the “Black Flight,” and in the three 
months— from May to July ,1917— 
they destroyed 87 aircraft. Fit. Sub- 
Lt. Raymond Collishaw, commander 
of B flight, flew the Black Maria; 
names of the other triplanes were 
Black Prince (piloted by Fit. Sub-Lt. 
W.M. Alexander), Black Roger (E. V. 
Reid), Black Sheep (G. E. Nash) and 
Black Death (J.E. Sharman). 

At the end of 1917, the Sopwith 
Triplane was replaced by the Sopwith 
Camel. The “Tripehound” was one of 
the very few aircraft of that time that 
was withdrawn without being out- 
classed by the Germans. Its dis- 
advantage was in maintenance, be- 
cause even minor damage seemed to 
necessitate extensive repair work. # 
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